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WILL THE AA SAVE SIR JOSHUA’S HOUSE? 



Two Ages Meet 


SIR JOSHUA’S HOUSE 
IS TUMBLING DOWN 

WILL THE A A SAVE IT ? 

Great Chance of the Motorists 
To Do a! Fine Thing 


Let It Go 

Very Like Slavery Under 
the Flag 

THE MU1-TSA! CHILDREN OF 
MALAYA AND HONG KONG 

It is still possible that a child shall 
be a slave under the British flag. 

Something has been done to abolish 
the infamous system of selling women 
and'girls into domestic slavery which 
under the name of Mui-Tsai is still 
practised in Hong Kong and Malaya. 

The C N described it some' years ago. A 
Colonial Office i Comnjission'. has been 
investigating it, and, though the Commis-. 
sioners report its decrease in Malaya, 
aiul'lts slow approach- to disappearance 
in Hong Kong, they hesitate to’ 
mend its legal abolition. 

An Ancient Institution 

The Mui-Tsai system is an ancient 
Chinese institution, which, in a land 
where tlic lives of female children are 
cheap might have been practised without 
much'hardship. It might even have been 
it benefit to the women or children bought 
and sold, because 1 tliey would be better 
fed and better housed. Slaves they Would 
be, but their lives not necessarily hard, 
because they were valuable articles of 
property.. They might be treated by 
kindly people as members of the family. 

■ The system was brought into 
■Kong and Malaya, though what might, 
be called full slave .rights were never, 
allowed to the employer. The practice 
was- forbidden by law in Hong Kong in 
J923 and four years ago ill Malaya, In 
llohg Kong, with the help of enlightened. 

Chinese leaders, progress.is.being made 
toward complete abolition. 

In Malaya, though all the Mui-Tsai 
children and women have to be registered, 
the prohibition against this form of 
slavery has not been strictly enforced. 

Malaya therefore still has its slaves. . 

Loopholes in the System 

7 .The Commission halts ,between two 
alternatives. If the ,Mui-Tsai children a minority report, 
and women have to be registered, and are She does not agree that cases of ill- 
qontinually visited in’the houses where treatment are rare, and says that the 
they live, they are ensured good treat- fact that the existing legislation has been 
men! and a degree of freedom. If, on carefully administered in Hong Kong is 
the.other, hand, their employment was proof that the rules were inadequate, 
entirely forbidden it would be difficult She recommends fresh legislation 
to say whether they' were -Mui-Tsai or entirely abolishing Mui-Tsai in ’ the 
whether they had been adopted into the future, and protection in the present for 
family—whatever that may mean. girls who have left their parents before 

’ The - majority -of the Commission the age of .12, whether they are Mui- 
recommended that the-rules for regis- Tsai or "adopted" children. All chil- 
tering the Mui-Tsai and ensuring their dren under 12 should come, under the 
-proper treatmentshoulcl.be tightcnccl'up protection of the law. If they are 
in Hong Kong and extended to Malaya, genuinely adopted, or if over 12 when they 
If the victims are ill-treated, or if they left their parents, the law need take no 
' are unwilling to remain with their . further steps about them when the facts 
employers, they may be removed. - No have been proved, 
one in Malaya must employ Mui-Tsai The fact appears to us to be that Mui- 
withbiit registration. Tsai is a miserable system o£ modified 

Careful examination of these recom- slavery unworthy of the British Empire 
mendations seems to us to show there and all its boastings about freedom, and 
are loopholes in the system, such as may it should not be tolerated under the flag. 


REYNOLDS AND GAINSBOROUGH 

So far as we have noticed only one 
powerful voice (Lady Oxford’s)lias. 
been raised against a deplorable thing now 
happening in the heart of London, the 
destruction of the house of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in Leicester Square. 

He lived in it for a generation and 
here he painted many of his immortal 
pictures. From his.studio at this house, 
came many of the glowing canvases that 
have been the delight of the world and 
made his name immortal. 

They .are fading, alas; but that is no 
reason why his house should fade away, 
and it is pitiful to sec it coming down. 
We remember that it was from here that . 
Sir Joshua ran out in his-slippers 011c 
morning to sec a panorama which 
greatly interested him; but we remember, 
too, that it was from-here that he went 
one day to a house which is still standing, 
in Pall Mall, the house where Gains¬ 
borough died. 

Gainsborough’s Farewell 

There had been a quarrel between the 
two artists, and Gainsborough, dying, 
asked- Reynolds to come to see him. ’ On 
his deathbed Gainsborough was recon¬ 
ciled to Sir •Joshua, and said to him,* 

" We are all going to Heaven, and Van 
Dyck will be of the company.” 

At this moment both these houses are 
standing, and both are neighbours of 
the great motor organisations which live 
on the beauty of England. The motor 
industry has little pride in the English, 
heritage which has made it so rich,-for 
it strews its gawky Aunt Sallys every- 
where an'd turns our roads into a circus, 
Something New lo Fat but the A A and the RAC stand for 

The Japanese Government has dis- all that is best in motoring, and have 
covered that young Japanese students in hundreds of. thousands of members. 
America are suffering from malnutrition' We should like to feel that they would 
on account, of’ their following the give themselves the honour of securing 
American custom of having just a snack these two houses, the home of Reynolds 
of bread and jatn for lunch or dinner. and the home of Gainsborough, as their 
Many Americans, probably the headquarters. What a proud boast 
majority of the real workers, make their tor them ! 
principal and often their evening meal A Very Urgent Matter 

at a chemist’s shop, or “ drug store ” as As for Reynolds’s house, which is in 
it is called, and have all kinds of sand- immediate : danger, it ,is actually next 
wiches built up in two or three " decks ” door to the A A headquarters, and we 
of lettuce, mayonnaise, meat or cheese, imagine that - the A A would have' no 
or jam, and it is this diet that has upset difficulty in faking it in and making its 
the health of the Japanese, who are address 
accustomed to much fish. A new flour. The A A, 

with which is mixed ground-up dried fish Sir Joshua's House, 

from which the taste and smell have been London. • 

chemically removed, is being tried in the . . -We. feel sure that if the A A would 
hope of making bread with it that will ask its members for ten shillings apiece 
give to the American, sandwich the for the purpose it would get it at once, 
nourishment that the Japanese students The matter is urgent, for the scaffolding 
and workpeople lack. is up and the house may soon be down. 


make slaves of the Mui-Tsai, and may 
not save them from ill-treatment. That 
is the view taken by Miss Picton Turber- 
ville, one of the Commission, who writes 


FISH BREAD 
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MR ROOSEVELT’S 

Fight 

A Big-Hearted Programme 
SOCIAL JUSTICE ABOVE ALL 

■ My great ambition is to turn over this, 
desk and chair at the White House in 1941 
to my successor, whoever he may be, with 
the assurance that I am at the same time 
turning over to him as President a nation 
intact and at peace, a prosperous nation 
which has proved that the democratic 
form and.methods of national government 
can and will succeed. . Mr Roosevelt 

President Roosevelt’s denunciation of 
a social condition which sees one , in 
three of the mighty American popula¬ 
tion deprived of the means of a reason¬ 
ably comfortable and. secure existence 
is to be solved by a great programme of 
reform. • 

He says that it is " absolutely essen¬ 
tial ” that the solving process should 
begin at once. Let us note the Roose¬ 
velt aims. 

The President’s Aims 

1. First, the reform of the Supreme 
Court, to deprive it of the power to cancel 
Acts of Congress as unconstitutional. 

2. Reform of the Government Execu¬ 
tive, framing proper Departments of 
State and setting up a true Civil Service 
like that of Britain, not removable by 
party politicians as they gain power. 

3. Conservation of Natural Resources, 
to save land, forests, and mines, and to 
prevent'flood and drought. 

4. Social Security Act to be carried 
farther. ' 

5. Better housing. 

6. Federal regulation of wages, hours, 
and other labour conditions. ’• 

. 7. Reform of the Coal Industry. 

Two things strike the British observer 
about these things : first, that they are 
so obviously necessary; second, tliat it 
is astonishing that 111 1937 they still 
remain to be done, 

Roosevelt is hitting at the inequality 
which makes the poverty-stricken one- 1 
in-three; we cannot believe that lie' 
will fail. 

To a man of Roosevelt's sensibility, 
how terrible it must seem' that his 
Government has yet no adequate powers 
to prevent such incidents as have marked 
the course of recent American strikes 
for better wages, which have spread • 
like a fever from trade to trade. 

Professional Strike-Breakers , 

In Illinois last month officers of law- 
attacked the strikers at a metal com¬ 
pany who had adopted the " sit-down ” 
method and refused to come out of the 
works. A battle took place between 50 
deputy sheriffs and the strikers, in which 
terrible weapons were employed. 

The strikers used as missiles pieces of 
metal, tools, and corrosive acids sprayed 
from fire-extinguishers ; the sheriffs 
used gas bombs fired from a movable 
fort built up on a lorry. The bombs were 
fired out of holes cut in its sides, and 
the strikers were defeated. This is the 
worst of many such cases of industrial 
warfare ; in some places the sheriffs 
have used machine-guns. 

Still in America, as the President 
knows, there are professional firms of 
strike-breakers from whom an employer 
can hire men to oppose strikers. ' 

Roosevelt knows that strikes can be 
suppressed by force, but he hates sup¬ 
pression. He desires to see a better in¬ 
dustrial order. 

That was the essence of the New Deal, 
killed by the Supreme Court. 


A VERY GREAT THE HERO IN THE 


ACHIEVEMENT 

Something Never Done 
; c, Before 

27 NATIONS AND THE 
SPANISH WAR 

A scheme such as has never before 
been planned in the history of the 
world is now being'put into operation 
on the frontiers of Spain. 

. It is the creation of 27 nations, who 
will share its cost and will be respon¬ 
sible for its success. The name of the 
new organisation, .which it is hoped will 
bring the war in Spain to a speedy 
conclusion, is the International Board 
for Non-Intervention in Spain. 

Certain countries are to be respon¬ 
sible for defined areas, our Government 
supplying, at the request of Portugal, 
130 observers who will be attached to 
the Embassy at ■ Lisbon and watch 
the frontier between Spain and Portugal. 
Another 130 observers, drawn from 
other nations, are to watch the frontier 
between France and Spain, while five 
will watch that No Man’s Land between 
Gibraltar and the south of Spain. . 

In addition to these officials there 
will be over 500 men who will watch 
shipping to ensure that war material 
is not borne by vessels flying the flags' 
of the 27 nations to the adversaries .in 
Spain, • while the navies of France, 
Germany, Italy, and our own country 
will watch the coastline. 

. Legislation will be passed in the 
27 States as needed.to make this agreed 
plan possible.. In these days oL inter¬ 
national confusion it is no small achieve¬ 
ment to have brought about this great 
measure of agreement on a matter which 
has brought Europe so near to war. 


A COMET APPROACHING THE EARTH 

A new . comet recently discovered by 
Professor Will? at Krakow in Poland is 
travelling rapidly across the north-west 
evening sky. 

.The comet should now be perceptible 
to the naked eye and easily found with 
the aid of this star-map, the arrow 
indicating the direction of the comet's 
path for the next 
few days. During 
the week-end the 
comet should pass 
near to the bright 
star Beta in Andro¬ 
meda and appear 
in .the same field 
of view of opera 
or field - glasses. 
Chief stars 0! Andromeda, which it isde- 
the arrow showing the path qirnhle to use if 
0! the comet during the slraD . 1 ® uso 11 
next Sew days available; when 
the comet will 
appear like a ball of luminous mist; 
it is apparently without any perceptible 
tail at present. 

The constellation of Andromeda is 
now between the north-west horizon 
and Perseus between 7 and 8 o’clock, the 
best time to look,' Andromeda’s three 
bright stars being very obvious. As this 
comet, now known as " Will? 1937c," is 
rapidly approaching both the Earth and 
the Sun it is becoming brighter, and may 
attain considerable prominence in the 
northern sky later. • 



NEW LIFE FOR OLD MAJESTIC 

The Admiralty has acquired' the old 
Atlantic liner. Majestic for use as a 
training ship. . ... 

After being reconstructed she will be 
berthed at Rosytli; where she will be 
renamed H M S Caledonia, and will be a. 
home for 1500 hoys. 


HOW FAST IS THE CAR GOING ? 

. Can you guess the speed at which a 
motor-car is travelling as it passes you ? 

The Royal Automobile Club of Sweden 
has been carrying out tests to find out 
how-much reliance'can be placed on the 
evidence of eye-witnesses in cases where 
the speed of- a 'car. is in question. In 
21,000 tests not more than 18 per cent 
of the people tested'were able to get 
within 5 per cent of the real speed of a 
vehicle passing them, and over half were 
‘as much as 20 per cent and more out in 
their estimates, 


LITTLE ROOM 

How He Saved the Ship 
’ EPIC STORY OF THE STORM 

A wireless operator-was working in 
the dark last week. 

His ship, wrecked on some of the 
most cruel rocks round our shores, was 
being pounded by great waves and was 
quickly breaking lip. Towering above 
the slanting decks rose walls of chalk 
400 feet high. The .tide was rising, and 
at any moment the ship might slip 
back into deep water. Every chance of 
rescue would then be lost. But Steve 
Codling, the wireless -operator, never 
flinched from his task. 

His story is another epic of the sea, 
another thrilling tale added to many 
which this hard winter has given us. 
In the fog the Grimsby trawler Lord 
Ernie crashed into Bempton Cliffs, a 
mile or so north of Fiamborongh Head,, 
and was beaten by breakers till she was 
half under water, heavy seas washing 
over her from end to end. The only 
hope of rescue for the crew of 15 was 
that wireless appeals for help might be 
picked up. 

For three hours Steve Codling sent out 
messages. When the rocks broke.the aft 
part of the vessel, and the electric light 
failed, he groped about the little room in 
which his instruments were housed, 
sending messages all the time, though 
he did not know if the crew had left the 
ship. His appeal for help was picked up 
by the Bridlington Harbour Master, who 
notified the Flamborough Lifeboat crew. 

Cheery Messages 

The Flamborough coxswain had been 
ill, but he got up at once and made a 
gallant ’ rescue, launching the lifeboat 
after much difficulty. It was not till 
the early hours of the morning that a 
breeches-buoy was linked with . the 

doomed ship, but after only one of the 
crew had.been dragged to safety the 
line broke. .After that there was 
nothing to be done but drag the men 
one by one through the surf. 

Once his appeal for help was answered 
Steve Codling sent out cheery messages. 
He told the dramatic story of the rescue. 
He warned an approaching ship. He 
described all that was going on, and he 
had a joke when he felt like it. Stirring 
indeed was his running commentary in 
the long watches of the night. Just 
before his turh came to jump overboard 
he wirelessed: " I have got the. call to 
go. I shall be seeing you some time.” 

So this gallant young wireless operator 
forsook the cabin, tied a rope round his 
waist, and plunged into the sea. All the 
crew were saved, though the lifeboat was 
damaged. The cheerful courage of Steve 
Codling is something which will be 
talked of for many a day. 

A WATCH-DOG INDEED 

Keeper of the Light 

In a lighthouse off the coast of 
America is a dog keeping watch for those 
who.go down' to the sea in ships and do 
business in great waters. 

- It watches the light of the lighthouse, 
which is not a great one but one where 
the-flame is fed by oil. When the light 
flickers the dog becomes uneasy. When 
during the winter rough weather the 
light . by some mischance was ex¬ 
tinguished-the dog immediately sought 
its master to let him know something 
had,gone wrong. ' '. .. 

The lighthouse-keeper:, went to see, 
and found the light out but the lamp 
chimney still warm. He relighted the 
lamp, and the dog'resumed its watchful 
waiting. . 

There'have been other reports of dogs ' 
in lighthouses which • by their barking 
were useful to navigators before the 
days of sound signals.- This is the 
first example recorded of a dog which 
was watchman of the light. 
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Little News reel 

While being towed from Holland to 
.the.Dutch East Indies the biggest..tin- 
dredger in the world capsized -and sank 
in a storm off the Eddystone-Lighthouse. 

A horse in New South Wales, lias 
created a world’s record for-high jump, 
clearing 8 feet 3 inches. 

It is said that ten million Coronation 
mugs are being made in the Potteries. 

A village sigri for West Hoathly in 
Sussex is being made by a craftsman 
whose family has been in the village 
for a hundred years. - - 

It is suggested that a carving of tire 
Dorking Cock, 24 yards square, should 
be made in the chalk on Box Hill for the 
Coronation. 

The London County Council Elections' 
last week resulted in a victory for the 
Labour Party, which gained six new 
scats and has now 75 members against 
' 49 Municipal Reformers. 

THE OLD HORSES SAVED 

The Flying M P in the Air 

. - This is a good week for Horses-. 
There are two famous horse shows, and- 
the House of Commons has passed -the-' 
Bill- for. saving worn-out. horses from 
being sold into cruelty on the Continent. 

The C N has pleaded long for these: 
poor horses, and it rejoices in the success 
of Mr Radford’s Bill in Parliament. 
It puts an end to the loop-holes in the 
existing law which allowed the cruel 
traffic to continue, and it is good, to see 
the .Bill .passed without opposition. 

It would appear from the reports, 
that the only ' objector was Wiri'g- 
Commander James, who thought a lot 
of hysterical rubbish had been written 1 
on the subject of these poor-hors.es and. 
refused to believe that there was any need 
for the Bill. The Wing-Commander’s 
(light of fancy did not lead him into the 
lobby against the Bill; it is clear'that 
our (lying M P is very much in the air 
on this matter, and out qf sympathy 
with the entire feeling of the nation. 


jfarcwdl 

To Mr Archibald Keightley Nicholson, ' 
who has passed on at 65 

He will long be remembered, for his 
memorials shine in many churches up 
and down the land. He was an artist in 
glass,- and his. windows are things of 
beauty. It wa‘s he who. made what is- 
believed to have been the first,coloured 
window at'sea, a window for the chapel 
of H M S Repulse. 


Things Seen 'M 

, A little girl with a celluloid doll sitting 
by a brazier near a watchman’s hut on 
the York-Malton road. : <-■■■-. 

The land slipping away from two 
Bridlington houses by the sea. 

A lorry load of biscuit tins scattering 
paper along the Watford bypass road. 

Queen Mary shaking hands with the 
doorkeeper and carpenter of Morley 

College. ~ ■ vA 

A brush turkey’s egg mound, 56 feet 
- round and weighing 10 tons, built by 
one bird at Whipsnade: - ;, 


Things Said 

: The Supreme Court has created a No 
Man’s Land of Futility. 

President Roosevelt 

Trade barriers must bo relaxed ; an 
international monetary system must be 
restored. Chairman of Barclays Bank ', 

• The shortage of steel is- causing 

anxiety. Sir Thomas Inskip ' 

Peace cannot be broken anywhere 
without injury to a great trading nation 
like ourselves. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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The Handyman • Village Blacksmith 


Tho Handyman—Darnlnn'his own socka at tho Gordon 


Boys Home near Woking 
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AT THE CROSS 
ROADS IN INDIA 

AFTER THE ELECTIONS 

Its Candidates Win a Great 
Victory For Mr Gandhi’s Party 

WHAT WILL THEY DO? 

: The Government of India Act is to 
come into force as far as the Govern- 
ihent of the Provinces of British India 
are concerned on the first day of April, 
i; The first Ministry . has already been 
formed, Sir Sikander Khan, leader of 
the Unionist Party in .the Punjab, 
having handed the names of those who 
will take office with him to the Governor 
of the Punjab, who will declare them 
lawfully appointed on April i. These 
IVIinisters include three Moslems, two 
Hindus, and a Sikh, selected from the 
different groups of the victorious party 
ih this Province of 24 million people. 
The Congress Party 

Over half the population there are 
Moslems, the Hindus numbering only a 
quarter; but in other parts of India the 
Hindus outnumber Moslems and are 
predominant in what is known as the 
Congress Party, of which Gandhi is the 
most influential member. All India 
(and .this country also) is waiting 
anxiously to learn whether representa¬ 
tive Ministries will be appointed in all 
the provincial capitals on April 1, The 
decision rests with a Committee of the 
Congress Party due to meet this month. 

It will be remembered that the 
Government of India Act passed at 
Westminster in 1935 gave self-govern¬ 
ment to the 11 Provinces of British 
India, increasing the electorate so that 
one in four of the adult population have 
a vote— ; some 30 millions in all, of whom 
five millions are women. The reformed 
Parliaments are to meet next month. 

During January and February some ' 
5000 candidates were standing for the 
1585 seats in the Assemblies' and the 
260 scats in the Upper Houses of those 
Provinces which have two Houses. 

India’s Struggle For Freedom 

The results of the elections show that 
the Congress Party has won a majority 
over all others in six of the eleven 
Assemblies, and will be the biggest party 
in two others, and the second biggest in 
another. It is a victory at the polls far 
exceeding anticipations. 

When the Congress Party met in full 
session before the election .it passed a 
resolution reiterating its entire rejection 
of the new Constitution and expressing 
its opinion that any cooperation with 
it was a betrayal of India's struggle for 
freedom. Mr Jawarhlal Nehru, its 
President, added that the party should 
have nothing to do with office or Minis¬ 
try, and that any deviation from this 
attitude would mean a reversal of -the 
party’s policy. 

Supported by the popular press, the 
Congress Party went to the polls with 
a manifesto stating that they would 
combat and seek to end the India Act. 
None of their opponents had so effective 
an organisation, and the promises made 
to every type of elector by the Congress 
Party won the day without any of -the 
disturbances that some folk feared. 

A Great Responsibility 

For nearly twenty years Indians have 
been taking a leading part in governing 
the Provinces, and the question now is 
whether the Congress Party will take up 
the burden of office and work the new 
Act, ■ or will refuse to do so and compel 
the Governors to take the full respon¬ 
sibility of law and order in the Pro¬ 
vinces, which would thus lose for some 
time, at any rate, the democratic free¬ 
dom it enjoyed for many years before 
the India Act of 1935 was .passed. 

; There can be little doubt which course 
the Governors wish the victorious party 
to take, and we must all hope the Con¬ 
gress Party will be wise and accept their 
great responsibility. 
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Air {Travellers Lost 
and Found 

STRANDED IN AUSTRALIAN MOUNTAINS 

The Diary Scratched on the Plane 


O eldom lias there been a more thril- 
k -' ling story of the air than the loss of 
the Brisbane-Sydriey airliner. 

It is 1 a tragic tale, but the tragedy 
was not wholly unrelieved, for two 
survivors of a crash in.the MacPherson 
Range of Queensland were rescued 
almost by a miracle. 

The airliner set out from Brisbane for 
Sydney one day- last month. It dis¬ 
appeared. The watchers at the Sydney 
aerodrome, where it should have arrived 
the same day, waited for it in vain. 
Something had happened to it, but none 
could say when or where. Planes were 
sent out to scour the back blocks between 
New South Wales and Queensland, but 
could find no trace of it. The country 
thereabouts is not thickly populated, 
but is neither desert nor bush; There are 
many farms. It seemed impossible that 
anairliner big enough to carry two pilots 
and five passengers could have been lost 
without trace. But day after day passed. 

; There was no sign or news of it. 

The Call From the Ravine 

Then, more than a week after the 
disappearance, Mr Bernard O’Reilly, a 
settler in the Queensland National Park 
who had a guest house there, learned 
from some of his neighbours that they 
had heard a plane pass over on the day 
the airliner had left Brisbane. He was 
himself sure that no big plane had passed 
over the MacPherson coastal range, 60 
miles south of Brisbane, and near the 
border between the two States. >■- 

He spent the week-end trudging the 
rough country of the foothills of the 
range, and on Sunday afternoon, plung¬ 
ing through a wooded ravine, thought he 
heard the Australian " Coo-ee I " He 
pressed on, and suddenly there burst on 
liis sight the wreckage of the plane. 

Two men were seated near, almost 
too exhausted to get up at his shout. 
They were Sydney men, Mr J. Proud 
and Mr J. Binstead, and they had 
passed through a terrifying experience. 
The airliner had crashed, they could not 
tell why, and caught fire after it had 
fallen. The pilots, Mr Rex Boyden and 
Mr B. Shepherd, and two passengers, 
Mr William Fountain, an American 
architect, and Mr James Graham, could 
not escape from the burning mass. 

Watching and Waiting 

Three passengers did escape, but 
foodless, and ignorant of where to go to 
find help, they were in as ill a plight as if 
they had been lost in the Australian 
bush, except that in the mountains there 
was plenty of water. One of them, Mr 
Westray, of Lloyds, London, went 
searching for help. But he fell over a 
cliff and his two companions never saw 
him again. 

They kept by the plane waiting for 
the rescue that never came for nine 
days; and they starved. When hope 


was almost gone they heard the 
Queensland man’s shout, but were too 
exhausted to get up to meet him. 
But when he stood by them, and they 
could realise that the worst of their 
trials was over, the old cornstalk spirit 
reasserted itself. “ What’s the score ? " 
one of them asked. He meant the score 
in the Test Match at Melbourne ; and 
when he heard that Bradman had made 
169 he seemed greatly cheered. 

Willing Helpers 

That is Mr O’Reilly’s tale. He after¬ 
wards sought and found Mr Westray’s 
body a mile away under a cliff, and 
having done what he could to make the 
other two survivors comfortable went 
to find help to carry them. They were too 
weak and exhausted to walk ; and one 
of them, Mr Proud, had a broken leg. 
But in a situation like this it is safe 
to say Jin the Australian phrase that 
“ Australia will be there.” Mr O’Reilly 
found willing helpers, stalwart men who 
followed with stretchers where he led, 
though they had to spend hours cutting 
a way through a jungle of vine hanging 
from the trees to the scene of the crash 
in the gorge. 

Then on their shoulders they carried 
the men they had saved to Beaudesert 
Hospital. The long march through 
the broken country took ten hours. 
Both the survivors are doing well, and 
both have been able to tell their stories. 
Mr Binstead said that each night he 
crawled to a creek 200 yards from the 
wreckage, filled a water-bottle, and slept 
by the creek till morning came, and with 
it strength to crawl back to where Mr 
Proud lay near the plane. There was 
nothing to eat but some red berries.-,-. 

Climbing From the Plane 

Proud kept a diary, scratched on a 
piece of metal from the plane. The 
diary tells that the aeroplane crashed at 
ten minutes to two in the afternoon, and 
before it happened he could see trees 
plainly 50 feet from the cabin window. 
The crash came ; the plane caught fire, 
filling the cabin with black smoke. The 
diarist removed the port window, 
climbed eut, lay on the wing, and pulled 
Binstead out after him. Both pulled out 
Westray, whose back was burnt, aiid all 
three were forced to get away from the 
blazing plane while they could. There 

■ was nothing they could do to help those 
trapped in it. 

The diary does not say how its writer 

■ broke his leg, but merely records that 
while Binstead was at the creek for water 
Proud was at the plane with a broken leg. 
But it contains some entries that would 
be, tragic reading if no rescue had come. 
One of them is, “ Long time, nothing 
done, don’t know why search is not 
made.” 

Happily it was made, and happily 
it was not in vain. 


Irreplaceable Men 


I t is often said that there is no man who 
cannot be replaced ; 'but there are 
still some men it would be very difficult 
to replace. 

A recent gift of ^60,000 by a woman 
to Harvard University has made it 
possible for one such man to carry on 
work which is certainly unique. This 
is the making of marvellously accurate 
models in glass of flowers, plants, and 
shrubs, which are created by Rudolph 
Blaschka in a little studio by the Elbe. 

The work originated with his father 
Leopold, who died in 1895 ; and father 
and son between them have made more 
than 800 models, which are housed in 
the Botanical Museum at Harvard. 
Two exquisite sprays of peach and 
apricot blossoms have recently arrived 
from Germany, and the collection is so 


lifelike that a visitor is usually perplexed 
because the flowers do not smell! 
With this new fund old Rudolph will 
indeed be kept busy in his old age. 

Another man at present irreplaceable 
is the famous surgeon in Russia who has 
saved the sight of many people suffering 
with cataract by grafting the lenses of 
patients who have just died into the 
eyeballs of living patients. 

Yet another case was that of a very 
old. man living in Rome who was 
unexcelled in the art of making the 
tiny singing birds that spring out of a 
: casket and sing with amazing reality. 
This old man made most of the singing 
birds that were sold throughout Europe 
for years, and almost all cases of 
damaged ones were sent to Italy to him 
to be repaired. 


A FRIEND OF 
KIPLING 

The Colonel Who Fought 
With Lee 

Everybody who reads the story of 
Rudyard Kipling’s life, told by himself, 
will meet with many of his friends. 
He loves to speak of them. Among 
them was Colonel Wemyss Feilden, who 
was a neighbour of the Kipliugs when 
they lived at Bateman’s in Sussex. 

Colonel Feilden was another Colonel 
Newcome.: our readers will not have 
forgotten that noble figure in Thackeray 1 
who answered Adsum (T am here) to 
the call of death, and with the heart of a 
little child went into the presence of the 
Great Master. Feilden was like him, 
and he too had had many adventures. . 

A Little Fellow Called Roberts 

In his early , days in the Black Watch 
he had been in India during the Mutiny. 
One morning, while they were shaving, 
the word went round that a little fellow 
called Roberts had captured single- 
handed a rebel standard and was coming 
through the camp : " We all turned out. 
The boy was on horseback, looking rather,. 
pleased with himself, and his mounted 
Orderly carried the^Colours behind him. 
We cheered him with the lather on our 
faces.” So he remembered Bobs, who 
became the famous Lord Roberts. 

•But the scene of his life changed to 
America. During the Civil War, when 
the North fought against the South, 
there was a blockade of the American 
coast. He ran the blockade and came 
to Richmond, where he married a 
southern wife and entered , General 
Lee’s army. General Lee, as all our 
readers know, was on the losing side, 
but no one comes out in the story more- 
nobly. A story which Feilden told of 
him shows .what kind of man he was. 

One stormy night Feilden rode in 
with despatches. Lee told him to take 
off his wet cloak and lie'by the fire. 
When he woke up he saw the General on 
his knees before the flame drying the 
cloak. That was shortly before the end 
of the war. For the last three months 
Feilden said'that he was in the Army 
with 15,000 boys under seventeen, 
and he did not remember seeing one of 
them smile. That was war. 

The White Collar Man 

One day there came to the Kipling 
home in Sussex the widow of a soldier 
who had fought in that same army. 
She did not know who this gentle 
elderly neighbour"oLher host might be, 
but she mentioned as they, talked a 
church beside a river in Georgia. “ It’s 
still there, then ? ” said the Colonel. 
"Why do you ask?” was the reply. 

" Because if-you look in such and such 
a pew you might find my initials. I 

cut them the night--’s Cavalry 

stabled their horses there.” There was 
a pause. “ Before God, then, who are 
you ? ” the visitor gasped. He told her, 
and she asked, "You knew my 
husband ? " 

" I served under him,” he said ; 

" he .was the only man in our corps who 
wore a,white collar.” 

There were many other meetings like 
that when this man was about. 


HAPPY 13 

Ursula McCannell is 13 and an artist. 
Though still at school she displays 
astonishing ability, and has already sold 
a'picture for £20. 

She began painting when she was 
three, her father, who is also an artist, 
giving her lessons. Not long ago she 
was elected a member of the Women’s 
International Art Club, everyone think¬ 
ing, from her pictures, that she was 
grown-up. It was a surprise for the 
club when they found she was a schoolgirl. 

Two of her pictures have been on 
show at the Suffolk Street Gallery, and 
both are impressions of Spain as Ursula 
saw it when she was there with her 
parents last year. 
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BEARS AND MUSK OXEN 
Musk oxen introduced into Alaska 
from Greenland have been so 
troubled by bears at the United 
States Biological Survey’s experi- 
' mental station near Fairbanks that 
the small herd has been moved to 
Nunivak Island in the Bering Sea. 



ORANGES AND LEMONS. Young fruits in many of Italy’s orange and lemon 
groves are being attacked by a new disease which spreads rapidly.. In an 
attempt to eradicate the pest more than 30 square miles of fruit-bearing trees 
have been destroyed in the Palermo district. 

CATCHING A CHEETAH. Great presence of mind was shown by an Indian 
woman, alone in her home at Villupuram near Madras, when she was surprised 
by a cheetah. She crept through the doorway and locked the animal inside. 


ARCTf C 
OCEAN 


SIBERI A’S^FORESTS 
Siberia’s vast forests are to be sur¬ 
veyed from the air, with a view to 
making use of the enormous wealth. 
Aeroplanes, too, will wage war on 
malaria by spraying chemicals on 
mosquito-breeding swamps. 



FIRE LASTING 
CENTURIES 
Although fireproof 
barriers are being 
erected to keep with¬ 
in six square miles 
the fire which has 
been raging since 
1884 in the New 
Straitsville coalmine, 
it is said that the fire 
will take 150 to 200 
years to burn out. 


Equator—the middle • 
line round the globe 


EXPLORING A MOUNTAIN LAKE 
Five young Cambridge scientists are to 
spend six months on Titicaca, the great lake 
12,500 feet up in the Andes. They will make 
a close study of the waters and the animal 
and plant life they contain. 


flights plans are well Advanced for the setting up in Africa of 
27 radio beacons. These wireless stations will give Invalu¬ 
able help in operating the new Empire flying-boat services. 


CITY OF TREES 
Australia’s new federal capital at Canberra 
has only 8000 inhabitants, but it has 80 miles 
of streets in which nearly three million trees 
have been planted. Gardens in one hatf-mile 
of street have 22,000 rose trees. 


SAVING THE GOGS 1 

w Cambridge’s Great Park 

Cambridge’s Gog-Magogs are threat¬ 
ened, and it is .the salne thing as saying 
that Cambridge is in danger. 

They are the only hills that Cam-. 
bridge has/ rising only three miles 
away from the university’s Senate 
House, and though only a few hundred 
i'pet high they seein mountainous in the 
fiat Cambridgeshire plain. Below them 
the pinnacles of King’s College Chapel 
rise, and the tower of St John’s College 
Chapel, and Great St Mary’s church. 

Along them runs the Roman road, 
and in the distance, over the many- 
colourcd fields, the tower and nave of 
Ely Cathedral are lighted up by the 
sun, though 15 miles away. It is a 
priceless heritage which would be for 
ever lost if the encroaching flood of 
houses from the Hills Road should be 
allowed to spread over it and spoil it. 

Cambridge is resolute to avert the 
danger; Town and Gown are united 
in its defence; and the Prime Minister 
has sent out a clarion call to Cambridge 
men old -and new. Generations of 
Cambridge poets, from Tennyson to 
Rupert Brooke, have written of this 
countryside of wide horizons, so quiet 
and of such elusive charm. 

It is (says Mr Baldwin) for us in our 
day to preserve this setting of our 
ancient town, so that those who come 
after may see it as we have seen it and 
know it, not merely as a vision of poets 
long dead, but see it with their own eyes, 
walk in Zion and tell the towers thereof. 

It is a bit of Jerusalem in our green 
and pleasant land. 


THE YOUNG ENGINE LET ME WASH YOUR DOG ORANGES FROM MANY 


;r DRIVER 

A Chance For Him 

Many boys have yearned to be engine- 
drivers, arid some arc having the chance. 

In North London a real locomotive 
of the latest type is being shown at the 
Alexandra Palace. A . demonstration 
train has been kindly lent for the fort¬ 
night ending on Saturday by the 
L N E R to the lucky schoolchildren. 

The train consists of the latest stream¬ 
lined Pacific locomotive Golden Eagle, 
a signalling van, two locomotive demon¬ 
stration vans, a travelling post office, 
dining car, and camping coach. 

The children are taken on the foot¬ 
plate of the Golden Eagle, and a real 
driver explains how it all works. They 
arc also shown how mails are picked up, 
set down, and sorted while travelling at 
60 miles an hour. 


WHO PUT THE BUTTON THERE? 

Captain Scott’s famous ship Discovery 
the First has been dismasted. When her 
mainmast was lifted out of its socket a 
shilling came to light; and under her 
foremast were a halfpenny and a button. 

It is customary to put a gold coin 
under a ship’s mast when stepped, but 
when Discovery the First was fitted out 
in 1925 no gold coins were to be found. 

Who was the humorist who pushed the 
button under the foremast ? 


An American Boy’s Industry 

A boy iii Detroit will be Allen Gregory, 
captain of industry some day. 

At ten he has set up in a self-made 
business all his own. He washes dogs. 

He"'is proud of it,' and has printed 
handbills to advertise Iris terms, and 
these he has pasted qn doorposts and 
telegraph poles and anywhere likely toi 
catch the eye of dog owners. For wash¬ 
ing a black or tan dog his charge is a 
shilling. White dogs will cost the 
customer more, twice as much ; and so 
will big St Bernards. But for curly dogs 
Allen has a tender spot. Ho washes 
them at a lower rate. 

Allen looks up likely customers, and 
has a compelling way with him. If the 
dog owner wavers Allen says ; “ And 
every dog is given a biscuit.” 

Business hours are: Weekdays (except 
Saturdays) after school to supper¬ 
time, all day Saturdays, and half a day 
Sunday after church. The dogs are 
scrubbed in Mother’s washtub, and 
extra is charged for extracting burrs. 

The business is small at present, but 
Allen says darkly, “ Not for long.” 


PLACES 

20 For a Shilling 

The plentifulness of oranges, despite 
the war in Spain, is a thing to rejoice in. 
They are now sold down to 20 for a 
shilling. 

A more healthful fruit the world docs 
not know, and a salad made of sliced 
bananas and orange pulp and juice is a 
cheap and delicious luxury. 

Oranges are- cheap because we now 
have so many competing suppliers. 
Spain, Italy, Africa, California, West 
Indies, Palestine, China, Cyprus, all 
contribute. 

South Africa has become a supplier of 
fruits old and new to our markets, 
including plums of several sorts, grapes, 
pears, peaches, nectarines, apples, greria- 
dillas, and melons. 


12,000 PENNIES 

Scoutmaster Whittred of Queensland 
has been .saving his pennies. 

Wishing to buy a ticket for the 12,000- 
mile journey to Holland, where the 
World Jamboree is to be held, he decided 
two years ago to keep all his English 
pennies. Now he has saved 12,000. 


NAZIS AT SEA 

The 25,000-ton liner Strength Through 
Joy, to be launched in May, will be the 
fifth biggest steamer in the German 
mercantile marine. 

She is to be used for taking. Nazi 
workers for holiday cruises. With a 
deck space of.nearly Cooo square feet, 
she is probably the first ever built with 
accommodation for the crew on the same 
lines as that for the passengers. 


THE MEMORY MAN 

While our Members of Parliament 
keep in the limelight an astonishing 
man who is well known at the House of 
Commons keeps out of it. 

He is the Memory Man, and' in his 
head are. about 2000 addresses, ail as 
neatly pigeon-holed as if they were filed 
away in an elaborate office cabinet. 

Whenever the House is not sitting it 
is his work to redirect letters addressed 
to MPs. He is not often seen with a 
pen in his hand, for as a rule he sits 
of stands by a table at which three men 
are kept busy redirecting the letters as 
fast as the man with the memory recalls . 
the addresses. A Member’s name is all he,, 
needs, and as there are about 600 Mem.-:’ 
bers the feat is not a little astonishing. 


TAX THE RIGHT THINGS 

For some time the Patent Medicine 
Tax has badly needed revision. 

There is no such thing as a " patent ” 
medicine, which is merely a private 
preparation claiming to cure this or 
that, and usually made of cheap drugs 
and sold for ten or fifty times its cost. 
There could not be a better subject for 
taxation. 

A committee on the subject suggests 
a penny for the first sixpence and a 
penny for every further sixpence or part 
of sixpence, reckoned, by the retail price. 

Then there are cosmetics, which the 
committee recommends should be taxed. 
If it is found difficult to . distinguish 
between those which claim to be 
remedial and those which do not, the 
taxation of all cosmetics would be 
worth while. It is thought that from 
£3,000,000 to £5,000,000 would be raised 
by the revised tax. 

Order Next Week’s CN Now 
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One Thing To Do in 
Coronation Year 

'T'here are many ways in which 
our local rulers are preparing 
to celebrate the Coronation. One 
is the planting of trees—ah excel¬ 
lent thing. But could we not all 
agree to mark Coronation Year 
by ending the scandal of litter ? 

We are all litter louts, often 
without knowing it. The tidiest 
of us pull ourselves up when 
about to strew litter. We 
know a good fellow who always 
puts a - half-burned match in 
his pocket' rather than leave 
it about. But even he will light 
a coal fire with his match, and 
the coal will distribute litter in 
the form of smoke in the air to 
blacken our houses and lungs. 

.That is an example of the way 
in which the ordinary processes 
of a civilised community cast up 
litter and neglect to put it away 
again. There are many more. 

When London clears the litter 
from its streets it often dumps it 
in pestiferous mounds in the outer 
suburbs. That is one of the 
worst displays of littering on a 
large scale. 

But there are others which 
have become so common that 
familiarity with them has bred 
indifference. They occur where- 
ever a coalmine throws up its 
x'efuse in desolating mounds out¬ 
side the pit shafts. Or a hill¬ 
side is quarried, a gravel pit is 
dug, and when the quarrymen 
have taken all that they want, 
or all that is profitable to remove, 
the wound in Mother Earth is 
left gaping till the kindly weeds 
and windblown seeds cover it with 
a green mantle. 

Nature takes her time in thus 
hiding her scars. There should 
be a speedier way. The quarry- 
men will certainly not consent 
to leave their places tidy after 
exhausting the profits. It is 
evident that they never yet have 
done so. By the Thames marshes 
the vast chalk pits are a ghastly 
sight indeed, round Northfleet 
and Greerihithe especially. The 
French say that nothing is sacred 
to a navvy.. Neither the Malvern 
Hills nor Hadrian’s Wall is safe 
from the quarryman. 

But if he will not fill up the 
gashes, and if the mines and the 
local authorities still continue 
to pile up their unwanted refuse, 
there might be a compromise to 
reduce both. Why not do what 
the C N proposed long ago— Fill 
the chalk pits with the cinder lips? 

There is room in disused 
quarries for all the rubbish in the 
kingdom. Fill them up. It will 
provide work for idle hands to 
do. It will remove two blots at 
the same time. And when the 
pits are filled to the brim they 
can be planted with rose gardens. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River . 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Note of Peace 

T IIAT good churchman Air George 
Lansbury, M P, wrote as follows 
to the Peace Demonstration in London 
the other day: 

The time has come when the.Churches 


Smarter Postmen 

■puE Union of Postal Workers 
is asking, not only for a 40-hour 
working week, but for better clothes. 

We hope they will succeed in their 
efforts to be more picturesque. If 


should unite in a great appeal to all costs no more to cut cloth well than 


Governments to summon, through the 
League of-Nations, - a conference repre¬ 
senting all nations, to discuss how , to 
deal -in a peaceful manner with all 
the territorial, economic, and financial 
difficulties which are the causes leading 
to armaments and war. 

Mr Lansbury is not alone in holding 
that the troubles of the world are to 
be found in economic matters. Peace 
is to be found, he believes, in making dressed, 
such arrangements between nations 
as shall give all a fair opportunity to 
live and work prosperously. That this 
can be done we need not doubt. 

© 

The Power Within 
£)own the streets of Portsmouth, 
more than a hundred years ago, 
walked a sailor with one arm, one eye, 
a persistent state of nerves, and unable 


to cut it badly. The clothes programme 
includes: 

First-class style and cut; 

Summer hats to have straw crowns 

Deeper pockets and a watch pocket; 

Breast badge to he abolished; 

Boy messengers to have smarter hats. 

It was Oliver Wendell Holmes who 
pointed out that a man thinks much 
more of himself when he is smartly 


© 

Tip-Cat 

Js^owadays money is regarded 
as the best evidence of 
success. And the Government 
knows how to get the best out 
of you. 

0 ’■ 

"pirn Welsh seldom say what they don’t 
mean. Nobody would understand 
them if they did. 

0 



to tread a ship s deck without being j£ VERY thing is done in a big store to 
. ’ ... prevent shop-lifting. But not stock¬ 
taking. : ' 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 

1 Know 

• 

IfgJP 


(/ Ur 

If an ice-cream 
buyer is a cool 
customer 




it free. 
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seasick. Indeed, - he would probably 
have been in a home for incurables had 
not his name been —Horatio Nelson: 

It was his great spirit that drove his 
little body. •- 

; - < •••■ • © 

Our Foreign Language 
headmaster, recently commenting 
, on the common abuse of our 
splendid language, referred to English 
as being too often a foreign tongue in 
its own country. 

We do not speak of dialects, which 
are, so frequently racy and delightful, 
but of the’sheer murder of common 
words. -It is not.merely that vowels 
are degraded;-consonants arc dropped, 
so • that "words and - syllables are 
jumbled together and become unin- S COTS don’t like cheap humour. Prefer 
telligible. The headmaster in question 
gave the example . Wovviisgonadoo ? 
for what should be " What have we 
got to do ? ” After this same fashion 
a London boy : was heard to say 
.waarboll for water-bottle.- J ’’. 

We cannot acquit theeducated ", 
classes of this fault. Too often our 
speech, even on the stage, is blurred by 
the neglect of syllabic distinctness. 

The Scots, the Irish, and the Welsh, 
who sound their syllables, often speak 
English better than the English. 

W. . - © . . 

The Battle That Goes On 
The Ministry of Transport, in 
■ • -reply to a question in Parlia¬ 
ment, has added up all the casualties 
that have occurred on British roads 
since January 1931, and the result is; 

Killed 40,350—Wounded 1,290,000 , 

In the same period the number of rail¬ 
way, passengers killed was about fifty- 
What should we say of a war lasting 
six , years which killed 40,000 and 
wounded over a million ? 


JJouseiiolders have left flooded areas. 

Better than taking them with them. 

0 . - 

new block of flats has fans on the 
• roof. Suitable;for film stars. 

0 . 

Someone has discovered that too many 
. people in London live in the base¬ 
ment. Time it was brought up. 

A rough sea makes some people /G^sO’' 
irritable. ' A smooth ’one 
makes them cross. 

- ' © : 

THE BROADCASTER 

C N Calling the World 

poRT fees at all South Africa’s harbours 
are to be reduced by half. 

J7iGiir thousand LMS men passed 
First-Aid examinations during 1936. 
There are now 600 Milk Bars in 
England. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The world heeds-clever people. It 
needs leaders. It. needs men and women 
who will work hard. : But most of all it 
needs good people. 


Shakespeare To Mussolini 

T'here has been terrible massacre 
in Abyssinia, where the Italian 
Army is faced with hitter hostility in 
some quarters. 

Ras Desta, the son-in-law of the 
Emperor of Abyssinia, went on 
doggedly fighting the Italian invaders 
of his country, and was captured, and 
for the crime of defending his native 
land he was shot by a firing-squad 
without, a trial. 

The following day Mussolini received 
in Rome some British members of the 
Poetry Society and the Byron Society, 
who were visiting Italy for the anni¬ 
versary of the death of Keats. During 
his speech of welcome the Duce quoted 
from Byron, Shelley, and Keats, and 
said that “ poetry is necessary to the 
life of the people.” We agree, and we 
wonder if Mussolini has read these lines 
by another English poet: 

The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice 
blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes: 

Tis mightiest in the mightest; it- 
becomes 

The throned monarch better than his 
crown. 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of 
kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the heart of kings; 
It is an attribute to God himself, 

And earthly power doth then show 
likest God’s 

When mercy seasons justice. . 

Perhaps some English poet may like 
to translate this into Italian for the 
Duce’s benefit. ^ 

He Found Something 

By The Pilgrim 

T’oming to a lonely Yorkshire village 
— . we were told this story. 

A Methodist local preacher who 
loved the open air never conducted a 
service in the village without including 
in his prayer a word of thanks for the 
blue sky or the sunshine. 

One Sunday a terrible storm swept 
over the wolds. Only a handful of 
people attended the service, and one 
hardly expected the local preacher. 
He arrived in time. Wet to the skin, 
perished with cold; he had been held 
up by snowdrifts and compelled to 
tramp two miles through mud and 
snow. Those who had braved the 
weather wondered how he would 
pray. Would he miss out his prayer of 
thanksgiving? 

He did not omit it. With bowed 
head and clasped hands he said, 
“Lord, we thank Thee that it isn’t 
always as bad as this.” 

© ‘ 

Consolation 

God can and does sweeten our 
sufferings of mind and heart in the loss 
of those we love. I am only saying 
to you what I feel myself. The older 
we grow the more we feel that those 
who are gone are nearer to us than 
before. Cardinal Newman 
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LADY ASTOR’S 
PLAN 

The Forgotten Item in 
the Programme 

Lady Astor’s Ten-Year Plan for 
improving the health and the lives of 
the nation's schoolchildren has enlisted 
a million supporters. 

One ot its efforts, as already described 
in the C N;- will take the form of abolish¬ 
ing the dirty, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated 
slum school. Another line of attack will 
be to sec that schoolchildren are pro¬ 
perly fed before they tackle their lessons. 

At a reception in Lady Astor’s house 
• an exhibition was held to show the 
difference between the best and worst 
types of school. One of the photographs 
was of the old donkey-shed Lagged 
School of 70 years ago. Others showed 
the three-decker barrack schools still 
allowed to exist. 

Mr W. W. Astor explained that the 
Ten-Year Plan was part of the housing 
and slum clearance campaign. Get the 
children out of slum homes, but get 
them also out of slum schools. Professor 
Julian Huxley said that vast numbers 
of children were being starved of light, 
air, and opportunities of play. Other 
speakers followed in the same vein. 

The value of the campaign in improv¬ 
ing the health of the children is not to 
be denied. But, though we have searched 
the programme through and through, the 
most powerful microscope fails to reveal 
any ' mention of saving the lives of 
children by prohibiting the use of inflam¬ 
mable celluloid toys. 

■They arc burning children to death, 
but our M Ps are little moved by it, 
for, like Sir John Simon, the Home 
Secretary, they have no statistics. 

THE NAZI WAY WITH MEN 

Germany’s Forgotten Prisoner 

Four years ago the German 1 Reichstag, 
the• Parliament House in Berlin, was 
set on fire. The fire is almost forgotten. 

Four years- ago Ernst Thaelmann, 
leader of the German Communist party, 
was thrown into prison. He is still there, 
a forgotten man. 

The Communists were supposed to 
have had a hand in setting the building 
on fire, but nothing' was ever proved 
against Ernst Thaelmann, for he was 
never brought to trial. 

The Nazi Government has steadily 
refused to bring hint into open court, 
though all the world rang with his name 
and.with. the injustice done him. 

But the world is in danger of for¬ 
getting him; though some brave souls 
never will. Meanwhile Ernst Thaelmann 
continues imprisoned in his cell, victim 
of a conspiracy of silence. 

OLD 92 

A Shellback of the Old Sort 

For 44 years, from i860 to 1904, 
Edward Pym of Exmouth sailed all 
over the world. He had passed before 
the mast through Sydney Heads, had 
been in China seas, had.furled sails while 
rounding the Horn. 

All his voyages except two were in 
the old sailing ships, whose sailors ,were 
called shellbacks; and the term has not 
died out though the shellbacks grow 
yearly fewer. Old Edward Pym was a 
veteran among men ; and might have 
gone gallantly on till well into this 
century if his sight had not begun to 
fail when he was close 011 sixty. 

Then he was forced to lie up in harbour, 
and was not too well off, for there was 
never much profit from the sea for old 
shellbacks like himself. It might have 
gone' ill with him if the Royal Aged 
Merchant Seamen’s Institution had not 
made him a pensioner when he was 70, 

That put new life into the old man, 
and when the other day, his earthly 
voyage came to an end lie was,92, one 
of the oldest of'the pensioners. 




The Children's Newspaper 


Tho six brothers Farr, who sing In the choir of St John’s Church, Hammersmith 


Four-yoar-olds of the Michael Hall School at Clapham Park making Jam tart9 


Young England Coming On 



There is hope for tho Old Country yet. Hero are four little cooks growing up, a choir of six 
brothers, and two young enthusiasts at the exhibition ot handicrafts by Post Odlce messengers 
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NATURE’S HIDDEN 
RESERVOIRS 

Vast Supplies of Water 
Underground 
THE CHASM IN THE GARDEN 

Going to bed the other night with 
his garden in good - spring order, a 
Beaconsfield farmer woke in ■ the 
morning to find a chasm yawning out¬ 
side his door, a pit of great depth having 
opened in the night. 

After two years of drought Bucking¬ 
hamshire has been recharging her 
wasted springs from the winter’s rains, 
and the flood, finding its way through 
underground channels where the absence 
of water had caused minor collapses of 
hidden material, has swept away the 
soil and caused a general sinking. 

Perhaps we do not realise the mar¬ 
vellous way in which Nature supports 
all life in our country, and indeed 
throughout the world. The land is a 
vast reservoir, fed from above by rain 
and snow, which- sinks through porous 
rocks, through soil,' and through fissures, 
to fill with water the springs which feed 
our brooks and rivers, give us drink, and 
help to keep green and fertile the fields 
that feed us and all our stock of birds 
and domestic animals. 

Friendly Springs 

, Without these hidden reservoirs the 
water we receive from the clouds would 
all pour out to sea, or evaporate and 
leave the earth a parched waste, in¬ 
capable of sustaining animal life or 
vegetation. 

We ourselves make reservoirs, but 
they are insignificant trifles compared 
with those excavated during the ages 
by Nature. For two years the Thames 
maintained a magnificent' flow, fed by 
springs when drought was persistent. 
We know of places, on a hillside where 
wells, supplied from springs we know 
not where, reinained so fully charged 
throughout the drought that the villagers 
still.drew their supplies by hand, dipping 
out the water by bucket, without the 
aid of rope or windlass. 

Only by accident do we realise how 
great are the travels of the water we 
tap underground. Wells sunk in France 
have produced fresh leaves and other 
vegetation which were proved to have 
travelled underground from hills 150 
miles away ; and fish have been brought 
up from a depth of over 150 feet under 
land supposed to have no connection 
with distant strata. 

Water Beneath St Paul’s 

It was not merely the great Thames 
estuary that made London the site of 
the Empire’s capital: it was the exist¬ 
ence of areas of gravel overlying the 
London clay, through which water 
soaked to remain imprisoned where clay 
. and gravel met. The formation afforded 
drainage and drinking supply. St 
Paul’s Cathedral is founded on water. 
The soil formation is so important to its 
stability that' an Act of Parliament 
prohibits excavations within a certain 
distance of the cathedral lest these 
should drain away the water and cause 
the great building to sink. 

The sinkage at Beaconsfield was 
alarming for a moment, but the damage 
is made good and will last in memory as 
an object-lesson in one of the greatest of 
Nature’s marvels, her system of sub¬ 
terranean waterworks by which we all 
live and flourish. 


THE SLIPPERY PLUMBER 

We have heard of a plumber in Jut¬ 
land who has sonic tools he must always 
leave behind till the need for them arises. 

He keeps at home a tank of live eels, 
and when he is called to deal with an air- 
locked pipe_he sends an eel up the pipe. 
It does the work in a few seconds. 
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The Childre 


England Down Under and 
Australia on Top 


A ustralia has won the rubber of the 
Test Matches, and there should 
be no complaints. 

No cricketer complains of luck, for it is 
all in the game, and if Don Bradman, by 
winning the toss in the deciding match at 
Melbourne, gave Australia the better 
chance of winning, the victory might not 
have been won if he had not made 167. 

The luck was with the English cap¬ 
tain and his side in the first two Tests, 
at Brisbane and at Sydney, when fine 
weather helped our men and a wet 
wicket routed the' Australians. In the 
next match at'Melbourne the weather 
went with the toss again, but stood on 
the Australian, side. At Adelaide the 
Australian captain again won the toss, 
but the Australians did not win the 
match because of it. ‘ They won because, 
after a bad start,'they outplayed the 
Englishmen. We might almost say that 
it was not that Australia won the match, 
but that England lost it. We lost it 
on the second. day,' when we did not 
make the’most'of a good position we had 
won; and, considering the excellence of 
the wicket, our batting broke down! 


Looking back, we can almost pick 
the exact moment when England lost 
that match and the rubber afterwards. 
It was when Hammond, who should have 
made a century, got out to a poor stroke 
after making 20. 

’ Taken all round'Australia was much 
the better batting side on Australian 
wickets, though it had to depend on 
five, or at the most six, batsmen to 
make the runs. England had not a 
sound batting side, and suffered the great 
handicap of not having two trustworthy 
opening batsmen. There was plenty of 
promise in the batting, but Hammond 
was the only certain performer. 

When all is said and done there is 
no cause for lamentation. When the 
English side went out to Australia 
there were plenty, both at home and 
there, to predict that it would not win 
oneTest. It won two. It had as courage¬ 
ous a captain as ever handled a team ; 
it discovered a great new fast bowler in 
Fames; and Barnett, Ilardstaff, and 
Worthington have had an experience to 
serve them well when Australia pays 
the return visit next year. 


The Oslo Breakfast 


C hildren are not late for school in 
Norway. Mother sees tp that., " , 
'-If they get-there half an hour before 
lessons an Oslo breakfast-is'waiting'for 
them—milk and bread, - butter and 
fruit. ■ When' they have finished these 
they’can’attack reading, writing, arith- 
metici even geography, with -zest. In 
Norway the schoolboy with his satchel, 

, And shining morning face, creeping like 
'snail ' ' 

Unwillingly to school, 

is unknown. His face shines, but he 

does not creep. He runs. 

He runs all the faster, because Oslo 
breakfasts build him up, making him 
more alert in body, quicker in mind. 

This is what Norway has in mind 
when it gives -all its children a good 


start for the day, and so a good start in 
life. In our own country we are still 
hesitating, and doing the' thing ’ by 
halves by giving milk to' schoolchildren 
in the elementary schools. 

Milk is the best of foods, though many 
children do not like it;, but it is not 
enough. Every child ought to have 
enough, especially when it has a day’s 
work before it, and school is its day’s 
work. There arc some millions of 
mothers in Great Britain who can, and 
do, feed their children properly, but 
there are millions more who do not or 
cannot. For them the Oslo breakfast is 
a necessary Providence. 

If they do not need it we may be sure 
that the self-respecting 1 pride of the 
parents will forbid them to take it. 


The Park Bines on the Thames 
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ASTONISHING MAN 

Yorkshire’s Blind Botanist 

JOHN GRIMSHAW WILKINSON 

Blind Jack of Knaresborough has 
long been famous, but there has passed 
on another blind Yorkshircman, in 
some ways as astonishing as Jack. 

He was John Grimshaw Wilkinson, 
who has died at Burley, near Leeds, 
having won for himself a unique place 
among our company of notable blind 
men, for he was a botanist. 

A relative of the famous Yorkshire 
artist Atkinson Grimshaw, this won¬ 
derful man was on the way to becoming 
a painter of great ability when he be¬ 
came blind at 22. His affliction was 
at first a terrible blow, but one day he 
made a remarkable discovery. Walking 
in the grounds of Temple Newsam he 
found ho could recognise trees by touch¬ 
ing them. The discovery thrilled him, 
and led him to study trees, handling 
them with nervous, sensitive fingers. ' 

Discovery On a Rubbish Heap 

Success quickly led on to a study, of 
botany. His mother, always devoted to 
him, read aloud botanical works for 
hours a day for years, and her blind son 
became so expert at recognising plants 
by touch that it was only very rarely he 
was ever wrong. He knew British and 
foreign plants. He found many rare 
specimens in Yorkshire, and one day 
came upon a new plant on a rubbish 
heap at Leeds. By merely touching it 
he knew it to be Canadian; and, after 
sending it up to Kew, he learned that it 
had probably sprung from a seed which 
had blown into the bark of a tree by 
the St Lawrence, and been carried to 
England with other timber. 

Loss of sight developed the botanist’s 
sense of touch and hearing to an amazing 
degree. Often he could tell what trees 
he was passing by the sound of the 
wind in their branches; and he always 
said the oak was the noisiest tree in a 
thunderstorm, artd that its timber was 
more resonant than that of all other 
British trees. Sir William Bragg, in a 
lecture on Sounds in the Country in 
1920, referred to Mr Wilkinson’s mar¬ 
vellous gifts ; and the Keeper of the 
Herbarium at Leeds recalls how once he 
saw him handle a twig of ■ wax myrtle 
from America. It was in its • winter 
condition, and several naturalists had 
failed to identify it. As soon as the 
blind man passed his fingers over the 
berries he declared they were not smooth, 
as everyone ‘ else had thought, but 
hairy. His sensitive touch had dis¬ 
covered the ends of invisible hairs. 

Triumph Over Difficulties 

When Mr Wilkinson and a friend were 
walking along a road near Adel in 
Yorkshire the friend said, " What kind 
of a wall are we passing ? ” Instantly 
the blind man replied, ” Oh, a brick 
wall." Ho had not touched it, but he 
explained that > he would have felt 
much cooler if he had been passing a 
stone wall, as stone does not radiate 
heat as readily as brick. 

Yorkshire’s blind botanist named the 
trees and flowers in Roundhay Park for 
the Leeds Naturalists Club. He was 
often consulted about the planting of 
trees in the city. The way in which he 
triumphed over difficulties and explored 
a new realm is truly wonderful, and we ' 
may be sure he will long be remembered. 


A CROCODILE LOOKS IN 

A man and his wife at Salisbury in 
Southern Rhodesia were spending what 
they expected would be a quiet evening 
in their sitting-room when a crocodile 
looked in. 

It was only about two feet long, but 
it seemed in no hurry to go, making 
itself at home under the sofa. Though 
the creature was anxious to stay it was 
not a very welcome guest. 


Mother and Child 



Lincoln Snrro 1 



Coronation stands being erected in Parliament Squai 
seen above.- The bottom picture shows a donkey reei 
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In Edinburgh Zoo 


if. 


inded Ey Steel 


Spain 


Today 


are enclosing the fine statue of Abraham Lincoln, as 
ing attention in Valencia from an official of the P D S A 


ADVANCE & RETREAT Over the Hurdles at Oxford 

I • - •, A 



OF OUR WOODS 


Nature and Man at War 
in the Countryside 


The English Forestry Society has 
been sounding another warning against 
the destruction of our fair woodlands. 

Wooded lands in private possession 
comprise an area seven times as great 
as that of all our Royal forests, but 
neglect and decay threaten many woodr 
lands with ruin. Death duties and high 
taxation are said to be partly to blame, 
but failure to replant where timber has 
been cut and the abandonment of young 
or thinned woods to weeds and rabbits 
are held equally responsible. 

Difficult as it is . now to imagine, 
England was formerly a land of vast 
forests. Our inexhaustible' coal .sup¬ 
plies are but the" converted ■forests of 
ancient times. But far later the forests 
still covered the land. Men with axes of 
flint and bronze were unable to fell the 
forest giants, and so we find the remains 
of their dwellings only on the treeless 
hilltops or in valleys where Nature had 
left openings free of timber. 

Forgotten Civilisations 

Nature, and man are at war, over 
woodlands. Left , to herself Nature 
would renew her forests here and bury 
our cities in verdure, as with her. cver.- 
marching jungle she buries towns and 
villages forsaken in India and Ceylon, and 
in South America envelops the sites of 
forgotten civilisations with towering trees 
and far-spreading vines and creepers. 1 

A reader has kept note.of things of 
this sort that happen even in a London 
garden, where Nature attempts, .against 
human resistance, to regain her. lost 
hold. In this carefully-guarded garden 
there appeared through the soil one day 
a tiny shoot of life which, arising from 
a horse-chestnut dropped by a passing 
bird, was potted, nursed in the study, 
■and transferred as a young tree to a 
Kent hilltop. Afterwards an acorn, let 
fall by a bird in a shrubbery, developed 
into a young oak, while in {he following 
year a similar growth was found making 
its way out of the edge of the lawn, 
where a bird had rammed in an acorn. 

Trees Within a Tree 

Stranger still, when a poplar, decayed 
at the centre through injudicious lop¬ 
ping, came to be felled, six feet down 
in. the hollow was found a handful of 
tiny rowans, the product of seeds 
dropped into the cavity by birds. Some 
of these seedlings had the same study 
for their nursery, and three of them arc 
now trees in as many parts of England. 

That docs not exhaust the seed-bed 
history of this London garden, for there 
are now growing in it a number of logan¬ 
berry bushes from seed brought by birds 
from a garden far away. Oak, chestnut, 
rowan, loganberry, all brought to one 
garden, show how Nature busies herself 
in the attempt to ..regain the spaces 
wrested from her up and down our land 
by the axe and hand of city-building 
man. Given time she would reconquer all 
she has lost and reconvert our. country 
into continuous forest and undergrowth. 




The Refugee With One word 


T he coining to England of numbers 
of refugees from Germany may have 
effects on our commercial history which 
future generations wilLnote with interest 
and wonder. 

Like the Lombards, the Flemings, and 
the Huguenots in past days, many 
bring their own trades , with them and 
set up new industries or. increase the 
range and prosperity of old ones. 

We have been hearing, of a chapter 
of which the end is not yet written. 
Here the refugee was a Polo', .who, still 
alive and flourishing, fled from . his 
native land to escape political troubles 
with' Russia which involved ' all. his 
freedom-loving family. He brought with 
him a letter of introduction to a famous 
bid English manufacturing firm with 
whom his father's firm had long dealt; 
and; the .only word in English he knew 
was the name of that firm, which shall 
here be called Smith. 

■ On the night of his arrival in the 
northern town where, he was to seelc 
the Smiths he witnessed a minor street 
riot which reminded him so vividly of 
serious. disturbances in Poland , that lie 
fled in terror, and, the way.beiiig,dark 
and foggy, he .fell ■ into a river,- from 
which he was happily rescued by police. 
To these officers he could utter only 
the one word Smith; He was taken to 


one of the firm, where his identity was 
established and he was given shelter. 
.His protectors arranged for him to be 
taught English; they lent him £10, 
and trusted him with stock of his own 
choosing, which he was to pay for as 
he sold it. ■ 

, He learned our language and quickly 
began to make a living. The -dis¬ 
turbances' which had -. driven him- fronr 
home had caused his family to cancel an 
order with the Smiths, whq had acted 
as brokers for his father in securing for 
him some hundreds of chairs, which 
should have been sent to Poland. 
These were now left on their hands. 

' The young Polo offered to dispose 1 
of them; and dispose of them he did.’ 
He began by attending auction sales, 
where, seeing people inspecting. chairs, 
he would approach them and say,.'" If 
you desire chairs I have many.riewand 
better than these to sell; come with me. ”, 
He sold all his-chairs and-set up in 
business. He proved a model trader, 
never broke his word, never owed a 
penny-he did; not pay, was the. kindest 
and most liberal of masters; and today 
is the owner of a big enterprise in the 
city to which he' went with his one word 
of English ; while' he has a second 
business which is . famous in one of the 
best of London’s shopping centres.' - 


He Sat in the Wrong Place 


A FLYING SQUAD OF SCOUTS 

London Boy Scouts have formed a 
Flying Squad to help London’s down- 
and-outs. . • . 

This flying squad of a dozen motor¬ 
cars covers at night all the places in 
London, especially along Thames-side, 
where the hungry, the homeless, or the 
hopeless shiver at night too miserable 
■to try to find food or shelter. In spite 
of all the efforts of charitable associations 
there are many of these derelicts. . . 

. ; The-Scouts cars are packed with 
clothing, packages of food, vacuum 
flasks of hot tea or coffee. It may be 
that sonic go to undeserving people, 
but such charity takes no iiccd of tliat. 
If one deserving man is helped it is 
enough, and blesses those who give. ' 


A lfred Switzer '.is a Canadian boy 
who went out to catch rabbits and 
nearly caught a. bear. , 

; It would’be fairer to the .bear to say 
that it nearly caught. Alfred, but when 
they parted company honours were 
equal. It happened in this;way. ’ . 

' Alfred is a schoolboy, aged, ten, who 
went out froni Tory Hill, a small town¬ 
ship of Ontario, to snare rabbits. - He 
saw a likely rabbit-hole under a .brush 
"pile, and, peering in, thought he saw a 
rabbit in the dark interior. ' , . ; 

. He. set his snares outside and waited 
for Brer'‘Rabbit. Nothing- Happened.", 
Brer Rabbit He Tie low.'”.. So'Alfred, to 
hasten matters', began-to jump up arid 
down on .the pile of brusli.-J' I... :.'1 
; Something, then did- happen. The 
brush pile heaved itself up under{him;; 


wobbled/ and began to move. ’Out came 
not Brer Rabbit but Old Man Bear. 

It was a Big Black Bear which should 
have been, sleeping soundly this time, of 
year, but was far more wideawake, than 
it should have been.' Alfred soon found 
that out as the bear moved off .with 
him oil its back ; arid he realised that a 
ride on a bear was'no garrie for a small' 
Canadian boy... ... 1 

. So he slipped off, and let the bear go 
one way .while he pelted off as far as he 
could iii the other. , Then, ’ having ^got 
back., to Toryj Hill,' he roused ’ .up , the 
neighbours for; a .bear hunt; • It . was' 
rather .a poor return to'. Bruin” for a 
free.ride, such as Alfred will talk about 
for years,to' come but the stofy ends' 
with the bear safely away. .Tliey never 
caught him. ■ " ” T 
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FLOUR FROM 
GRASS 

* A Strange Russian Wheat 

The clever scientists of Russia have 
hopes of growing in the Arctic terri¬ 
tories a hybrid wheat that will come 
to ear all-the year through. 

The wheat will be sown before the 
winter comes, and will head out. in 
spring; or if sown in spring it will head 
out in the following year. 

It will resist the severe Siberian frosts 
and the severer droughts that follow the 
short Siberian spring. In short, Russia’s 
remarkable new wheat is a perennial 
which will survive any extremes of climate 
and produce ears spring and autumn.' 

Harvests Early and Late 

No less remarkable, is the origin of 
this wheat. Those who are familiar 
.with the story of our daily bread will 
know how by crossing varieties of 
wheat, some native to Europe and some 
to the Near East or India, the Canadian 

wheat-breeders have produced varieties 
which, by coming to ear early or late, 
resist the grip of the winter of northern 
Canada. .Other varieties are rust resist¬ 
ing, or moisture surviving, or have 
special qualities to recommend the flour 
obtained from them. 

But the Russian wheat is obtained by 
a hitherto untried method of crossing. 
Dr V. N. Tsitsin had the original idea of 
crossing wheat not with another wheat, 
but with couch-grass. Couch-grass, which 
is commonly a curse of the farmer, is 
impervious to the weather, Its lengthy 
roots are its protection, arid they enable ■ 
it'to resist drought and'frost alike. Dr 
Tsitsin began' by crossing couch-grass 
with winter wheat to obtain a perennial 
frost-resistant plant. He crossed it 
with spring wheat to obtain an annual 
plant which would resist drought.; And 
he failed. 

He failed at first; but he tried again, 
scouring Russia for tine varieties of 
couch-grass , which , would cross with 
wheat, and at last, in the North Caucasus, 
he got a hybrid of winter wheat and 
couch-grass to grow. ' 

Bread Earned Tastes Sweetest 

. His experiments to hybridise couch- 
grass with winter .wheat and spring 
. wheat have been continued, and now, 
after these long years of experiment, he 
believes he has found what he sought. 
In some ways he has succeeded beyond 
his expectations. Last year his couch- 
grass wheat hybrids, surviving a 
droughty summer where much ordinary 
wheat shrivelled and shrank, gave a 
better yield than the best spring wheat. 
Some ofithe varieties of his hybrid plant 
resist smut and rust. 

In the winter Dr Tsitsin baked the first 
bread from' the flour of his perennial 
wheat. Contrary to expectations, this 
couch-grass flour left. no unpleasant 
taste. He found its bread sweeter 
than ordinary bread. 

That may have been because ho had 
grown it by the sweat of his brow ; but, 
apart from the natural pride of the 
inventor, couch-grass flour may have a 
great future. 


X-RAYS SELECT THE ORANGES 

X-rays can tell a real from a cultured 
pearl; a precious stone from “paste,” 
and now they have been applied to the 
detection of really good oranges from 
indifferent ones. 

The oranges are carried on an endless 
band which passes over an X-ray tube, 
in front of,, which is a fluorescent screen 
on which an image of the fruit is thrown. 
A ripe juicy orange appears dark, 
while a frozen one, in which the fruit is 
often granulated, appears very light. 
A photo-electric cell detects the light 
ones from the dark, - and operates .an 
automatic arm which flicks, the had 
oranges from the band into a basket, 
while the good fruit is carried forward; 1 ' 
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The Wonderful House STRANGE EFFECTS 
That John Built OF SOUNDS 


A SURPRISE IN A 

Every year one of London’s most interesting 
houses is open for eight months ; it is tire house 
of Sir John Soane in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
it has just opened its doors again. 

Cir John Soane was a builder’s son 
who was clever enough as a boy to 
win a travelling scholarship i which took 
him for three years to Italy, and clever 
enough as a man to become the foremost 
architect of his age. He built the Bank 
of England, and built it so well that the 
new bank has preserved his walls. He 
built for himself a house at 13 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and he filled it with treasures, 
an extraordinary collection of things 
from all parts of the world. He estab¬ 
lished it as a public museum, and today 
it is open eight months of the year free 
to all who come. About 8000 do come 
every year. 

The front of the house is charming, 
suggestive of its dainty interior and also 
hinting at something of its character, 
for there are outside two sculptures 
copied from the Ereclitheum on the 
Acropolis at Athens and four corbels 
from old Westminster Hall. 

Charles Stuart’s Jewel 

The rooms are crowded with some¬ 
thing of almost everything a man could 
collect, and wo could wish there were 
more room for them. They are dis¬ 
tributed in apartments to which he 
delighted to give such fanciful names as 
the Monk’s Cell, the Oratory, the 
Corinthian Colonnade, the Catacjsinbs, 
Friar Giovanni’s Parlour, and. - so on. 
In all these places are sculptures and 
casts and models, designs, or pictures, 
manuscripts and plans, miniatures and 
gems and carvings. 

One fine collection of gems has a 
curious jewel with a portrait of Charles 
Stuart which was captured ih his baggage 
at Naseby. . 

Here also is Sir Christopher Wren’s 
watch, Pompeii models in cork, and a 
medieval woodcarving of the Crucifixion, 
a vigorous piece of work with a crowd 
of people on horse and on foot about 
the three crosses. There is a great 
array of busts of interesting people, a 
valuable collection of manuscripts in¬ 
cluding the original of Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, a portrait of Napoleon 
which belonged to Josephine, and a 
collection of 140 medals owned by her. 

A Vase From Ancient Rome 

At the back of the house proper is a 
museum go feet long which has been 
made from the backs of three houses, 
and . here are examples of classical 
sculpture, a' vase from a Roman 
Emperor’s palace, fragments of Greek 
carving, and casts of famous monuments, 
one of the lovely tomb of Penelope 
Boothby at Ashbourne with Edmupd 
Burke’s beautiful epitaph : 

Coronation Bonfire 


LONDON SQUARE 

She was . in form and intellect most 
exquisite. 

Her unfortunate parents ventured their all 
On this frail bark and the wreck was total. 
There is a bust which Chantrey made 
of Sir John Soane as a token of gratitude 
and friendship. But the two chief 
possessions of this fine house come from 
the studio of Hogarth and from the 
Valley of the Kings in Egypt. The 
Hogarth paintings are the two groups 
known as the' Rake’s Progress (nine 
pictures) and the Election (four pictures), 
all hung in a room devoted to them in a 
most ingenious way. Sir John was an 
expert in getting much into little space, 
and the walls on three sides in Hogarth's 
room open like leaves in a book, so that 
the space is made to contain as many 
pictures as a gallery three times its size. 

The Coffin of a Pharaoh. 

The treasure from Egypt is the 
magnificent sarcophagus of Seti the 
First, King of Egypt 31 centuries ago, 
famous for his colossal temple at Karnak 
and Abydos, and father of Rameses the 
Great, who spread his famous monuments 
all over Egypt and put his name on 
other people’s. We may be sure that 
Rameses as a boy would stand by this 
coffin, taking his last leave of his father. 

It is an incomparable tomb fashioned 
from a solid piece of alabaster, trans- 
arettt when a light is set inside it and 
ushed with the red of a rose when the 
sun shines on it through the dome. It 
is carved with hundreds of tiny figures 
not two inches high, and is one of the 
most beautiful things ever brought out 
of Egypt. It was discovered by the 
famous traveller I.iplzoni, who brought 
it out of its tomb 200 feet along a 
corridor hewn in the mountains, begin¬ 
ning at the bottom of a 45-foot shaft. 

Prepared For His Journey 

The carvings all over it inside arid 
put are an immense concord of gods and 
people, good and evil spirits, birds, 
beasts, and reptiles, and good spirits 
are’hauling the little craft in which the 
soul of Seti sails above the sky to the 
judgment seat of Osiris. The inscription 
under the pictures prepare Seti for his 
journey, informing him what he will 
see, what countries he will pass through, 
whom lie will encounter, and provide 
him with the prayers he will need. 

It is what we remember rnost as we 
leave this house of remarkable things, 
yet its possessions are far too many to 
count, and cover the widest possible 
range of interest. There is a library of 
8000 volumes, thousands of drawings of 
four centuries; and we like to remember 
that, while the procession comes and goes 
to Sir John Soane’s House, his little dog 
still rests in the garden with a stone 
marking her grave. • '■ 

on a Yorkshire Hill 


Potatoes Have Ears as 
Well as Eyes 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

Infra-red rays, quite invisible to 
the eye, can tell a navigator the 
approach of an oncoming ship in a 
dense fog. 

Recently, too, the high-pitched voice 
of the newly-hatched robin, or of young 
plants growing and emitting a noise of 
growing pains, lias been converted into 
sounds the human ear can hear. 

Not long ago the C N told how sound 
waves quite out of the range of the sounds 
we hear were recorded by a photographic 
plate ; and now comes the news that 
extremely high-pitched sounds, so shrill 
that we cannot appreciate them, have 
actually caused potatoes to give half as 
big again a crop as they usually do. 

The famous Johns Hopkins University 
hasbeen interesting itself in thisproblem, 
and has found that by “dosing” 
potato seeds with very shrill and in¬ 
audible sound waves the crops were 
nearly half as large again. 

Just as we are quite unconscious of 
the wireless radiations passing through 
the walls of our houses and through 
ourselves all day and night (which can 
be reconverted into sound by apparatus 
tuned up to receive them), so there 
appears to be an unlimited range of 
sounds which have quite extraordinary 
effects on the fruit and vegetables we cat. 

THE NAME ON THE ROCK 

Jean Batten’s Surprise 

We hear from Rotorua, New Zealand’s 
thermal playground, the. story of ari 
unusual way of writing a name. 

When Miss Jean Batten, the fhmoiis 
New Zealand airwoman, was visiting 
the wonderful hot-springs district of 
Rotorua in August 1934 someone 
spelled out her name in pebbles on a 
terrace in the Waitapu Reserve, where 
there is a flow of mineral water contain¬ 
ing silica. 

More than two years went by before 
Miss Batten revisited Rotorua at New 
Year. In the meantime she had flown 
her aeroplane to New Zealand in record 
time and become the first woman pilot 
. to fly across the stormy Tasman Sea 
which separates Australia from New 
Zealand. "• ' 

Imagine Miss Batten’s surprise when 
she again went to the Waitapu Reserve 
and saw her name standing out boldly 
on the terrace over’which the mineral 
, water flows. ' In two years the pebbles 
had become firmly cemented to the. 
terrace of silica rock by the petrifying 
action of the water ! 


A re torclibearers to race to the top of 
Ingleborough for the honour of set¬ 
ting alight the huge Coronation bonfire 
to be built on it ? ■ ' 

The idea is being talked of in York¬ 
shire and Lancashire, hut carrying it 
out is not as easy as it seems. It will be 
hard to find torches which will burn 
long enough; and the journej' up the 
mountain is by no means easy. 

" Meanwhile, it has been decided to 
build 'a bonfire on this mighty top 

2373 feet above the sea. ' Though Ingle¬ 
borough is only the third highest moun¬ 
tain in Yorkshire, it is the most con¬ 
spicuous of all. Its clear-cut summit 
with precipitous slopes stands out boldly 
among the great. Pennines, which arc 
its neighbours. Thomas Gray called it 
a huge monster of nature, and Jeanie 
Deans, the heroine of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Heart of Midlothian, said it was the last 
thing she saw which reminded her of 


Scotland in her long walk to London to 
see the Queen. 

Few of us have any idea of the diffi¬ 
culties to be faced in building a bonfire 
on a lofty peak like this. For King 
George’s Jubilee the bonfire cost ^30. 
Hauling a hundredweight or two ' of 
timber to the summit was a day’s work. 
There are treacherous bogs to-negotiate, 
and the sledges are liable to break when 
they reach the limestone outcrop, A 
motor tractor was employed, but it 
stuck fast, and scores of old motor, tyres 
carried up with _ much labour and 
expense were rolled down again by a 
few- mischievous people. A hundred 
gallons of oil were dragged up; and as 
the pile began to near completion men 
took turns .in camping on the windy 
summit in order to keep watch. 

But the result was worth the trouble. 
When at last the pvre was kindled the 
sight was thrilling indeed. 


A SLIGHT OMISSION 

We may well be proud of our British 
railways. 

Nowhere in the world do trains run 
more punctually than in our land, and 
nowhere are there fewer accidents. But 
even here mistakes are made on the 
railway now aud then. 

An odd mistake was made at a north 
of England station not long ago. One 
Sunday a few passengers arrived a 
minute or two before the train was due 
to start. Goodbyes Were said, pas¬ 
sengers got into the' coaches, a porter 
slammed the doors, the guard stood 
with his watch in his liana. Swinging 
his whistle, he waited for the exact 
moment when the train was to leave. 
Then ho blew his whistle and waved 
his flag. . ' ' 

At that moment someone noticed a 
slight omission. There was no engine. 
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OUR DEBT TO THE 
STRICKEN AREAS 

Something Being Done 

STATE HELP FOR PUTTING NEW 
INDUSTRIES ON THEIR FEET 

Our National Government offers 
further aid to the Distressed Areas, 
and it is impossible to deny that their 
new plans will help. 

' On the other hand, it is surprising 
that, while £400,000,000 is being bor¬ 
rowed for arms, the Government does 
not see its way to raise a substantial 
Development Loan to .rehabilitate the 
’ distressed districts to which the whole 
nation owes so much for their splendid 
work in the past. 

Before those Areas suffered so greatly 
(for special reasons not their own fault) 
they largely made Britain prosperous, 
but their fine, hard-working, peoples 
were left to live in unhealthy and 
gloomy towns which reformers never 
ceased to deplore. When wages ceased 
for hundreds of thousands within them , 
the gloom deepened and abject misery 
prevailed. It is a dark story in our 
industrial annals. 

Subsidised By the State 

If, therefore, we now rebuilt and re¬ 
furnished these places we should raise 
to comfort Areas which have been 
neglected from the first. It is not a new 
debt but an old one. In paying it the 
whole land would gain tremendously and 
we should all have clearer consciences, 

In its new proposals the Government 
provides a further £2,000,000 to make 
loans to new industries in the Areas. 
It also offers to contribute toward the 
rent and rates of new businesses set up 
and to give relief from Income Tax. 

This should attract enterprising people 
to the Areas,- which will be in a sense 
' subsidised by the State. 

1 Site companies to provide land and 
factories, and making no profit, are to be 
set up to help people to establish new 
- businesses. The State in such cases may. 
lend capital to approved enterprises. 

The Government points out that there 
has been a considerable improvement in 
employment in the Special Areas since 
January 1935, the unemployed falling 
by 26 per cent. So great was the 
trouble, however, that there were still • 
335,227 of the inhabitants out of work 
in these Areas last January. 

Help From Defence 

It is right to point out that, so far as .. 
possible, the Government has . given 
orders for armaments in the Special 
Areas and helped to set up new munition 
factories within them. Therefore the 
new Defence Plans make a big contri¬ 
bution to the Special Areas problem. 

From April 1935 to last November 
direct Defence contracts worth as much' 
as £41,000,000 have been placed in the 
Areas, and many more such orders will 
go to them. In this sense the Defence 
Loan is in part a Special Areas Loan. 

But, of course, this Defence work does 
not necessarily mean fruitful or per¬ 
manent work. Indeed, we have to hope 
for reduced armaments by international 
agreement. 

How the Defence work helps the 
Special Areas will be apparent from the 
following actual details. 

Ammunition and Aircraft - 

In North-east England a Government 
munition factory is to be opened, cost¬ 
ing about £400,000. Armstrong-Whit- 
worth’s factory is to be equipped to 
produce munitions. 

In Lancashire an Air Ministry factory 
at Bolton and a “shadow” aircraft 
factory near Liverpool will mean con¬ 
structional work of £1,500,000. An 
ammunition filling factory costing over 
six millions is to be established. 

In South Wales there are to be explo¬ 
sive and filling factories costing several 
million pounds, a new Royal Air Force 


PHARAOH AND 
HIS DOG 

A Memorial of 45 
Centuries Ago 

ROYAL HONOURS FOR A ; 
FAITHFUL HOUND 

About 45 centuries ago one of the 
.Egyptian Pharaohs was attended by a 
manservant who owned a dog which 
attached itself to the monarch, and, as 
dogs will, made itself his guardian. 
When the dog died Pharaoh gave it 
honourable burial. 

Many humble creatures were sacred 
to the Egyptians, bulls, cats, and beetles) 
which were mummified, as we may see 
in the British Museum. But the case 
of this dog was different from theirs. 
They were honoured in death as symbols 
of a religious creed, .whereas he was 
given a State tomb as a personality, as 
it were. And now, after all these ages, 
his tomb has been discovered, and the 
inscription on it deciphered. 

Abuwtiyuw is His Name 

The dog was interred in the tomb of 
his master, which was in that section 
reserved for royal servants in the city¬ 
like cemetery near the Great Pyramid. 
The stone seems to have borne the dog’s 
image, and perhaps his - owner’s as well, 
but only the inscription remains. This, 
unique in history, we reproduce from 
The Observer: 

The dog which was the guard of his 
Majesty. Abuwtiyuw is his name. His 
Majesty ordered that he be buried cere¬ 
monially, that he be given a coffin from 
the royal treasury, fine linen in great* 
quantity, and incense. His Majesty 
gave perfumed ointment, and ordered - 
that q tomb be built for him by gangs, 
of. masons. His Majesty did this in 
order that the dog might be honoured before 
the great god Anubis. 

Scholars who have worked on the 
subject believe that the hound, which 
would be of the hunting kind,.like the 
modern Saluki, “ adopted ” its master’s 
master, and so pleased him by its 
devotion that he decided that his loyal 
servant should be presented to " the 
spirits of the afterworld in order that 
when he himself came to die it should 
be ready to accompany him to the 
Judgment Seat of Osiris and thence 
through eternity, guarding him in the 
time to come as it had guarded him,- - 
self-appointed, on earth below. 

Voyaging Together 

Here we have in ancient life a realisa¬ 
tion of the idea inspiring the poet Pope, 
in ■ his famous lines beginning, “ Lo, 
the poor Indian 1 ” who, he shows. 
Thinks, admitted to that, equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

The belief which our poet attributes 
to the uninstructed Red Indians was 
true of a Pharaoh, and those in native 
Egypt who yet believe as he believed 
will picture him as still voyaging through 
eternity, escorted and guarded by the 
dog that loved and protected him, - 
faithful Abuwtiyuw, fussy, important, • 
loyal, and as absurd as that royal dog 
of our own land with a collar inscribed: 

I am his Highness’s dog at Kcw ; 

Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ? 

Continued Irom the previous column 

depot, and a factory for the War Office 
costing £160,000. 

In Scotland extended Admiralty works 
will give employment to 600, two new 
factories for the Air Ministry will cost 
£140,000, and explosive factories about 
£6,000,000. 

For permanent improvement the pro¬ 
posals depend on private enterprise, . 
encouraged by State loan and subsidy. 

The Nuffield Trust Fund has already . 
got to work, a grant having been made 
to a firm at Newburn to enable them to 
rebuild their steel works. That is per¬ 
manent enterprise 


THE ROADS THAT 
ARE SAFE 

■ Transport Progress on 
the Steel Highway 
RAIL, PORT, AIR, AND ROAD 

Our British railways, in their new 
publication Facts About British Rail¬ 
ways, are entitled to claim that they 
have made great progress in recent 
years ; and no one will doubt it. 

The railways can truly claim that they 
have always been large owners of road 
transport. Railway-owned motor-lorry 
services in rural districts are now worked 
from 2680 stations.. ■ 

Last year 1179 million passengers 
were carried in almost complete safety 
by rail. Cheap tickets made a 'fine 
advance, 30 millions more being issued, 
a great help to small incomes. Alto¬ 
gether they numbered 519 millions, in 
addition to 217 millions of workmen’s 
tickets. Few people realise that the 
seating capacity of British trains at any 
one time is as high as two and a half 
millions of passengers. 

Small Electrification 

The electrical figures are disappoint¬ 
ing. There are only 612 electrified route 
miles out of a total of 19,218. 

Locomotives number roundly 20,000, 
passenger carriages 42,600, and railway- 
owned freight wagons 619,000. Many 
more privately-owned wagons are, of 
course, carried. 

In the last ten years passenger services 
have been speeded up by more than 
67,000 minutes per day, and the density 
of railway traffic in, this country 
(measured .by train miles per mile of 
line) is how nearly double that of .Ger¬ 
many or France and about five times 
greater than that of the United States. 

In spite of this, train travelling is still 
tlie safest means of transport in the 
country. Last year only three passengers 
lost their lives in train accidents. In 
comparison with the number'of pas"- 
senger journeys made, the risk of death 
to travellers in train accidents was one 
in 393 millions. 

The Handy Container 

Last year 270 million tons of freight 
were carried. Facilities for the provision 
of a door-to-door service were extended 
by the construction of 1764 containers 
of various types; 13,000 are now in 
service. Perishable foodstuffs are carried 
in these containers, and in vehicles 
specially insulated, refrigerated, or 
steam-heated, according to requirements; 
yet charges for the conveyance of food¬ 
stuffs are exceedingly low. 

If all food were carried free, it is said, 
there is no coin small enough to allow 
retail tradesmen to make a proportionate 
reduction in their prices, and it is 
estimated that fourpenco halfpenny a 
week would more than pay for tlie trans¬ 
port of the average household’s bacon, 
milk, tea, and coffee from a point 100 
miles away. 

British railways, acting in cooperation 
with other services, are transport under¬ 
takings in the fullest sense of the word. 
Their ramifications extend to the port, 
the ship, the aeroplane, the canal, and 
the road. They employ 559,356 people, 
mostly adult men, and Therefore provide 
the incomes of some one and a half 
million men, women, and children. 
Many more are employed indirectly, 
for they purchase in a year 20 million 
bricks, 15 million tons of coal, 250,000 
tons of steel, and as much as two 
million yards of cloth. 


Last Month's 

LONDON 


Weather 

RAINFALL 


Sunshine .. 
Rainfall 

Dry days . 
Wet days 
Wettest day 

63 hrs. 

4 ’01 ins. 
... to 
.. 18 
. 7th 

Falmouth 

Chester 

South’pton 

Birm’ham 

Tynemouth 

. 8 - 54 ins. 
.'4 - 92ins. 

476 ins. 
.3-89 ins. 

Address ..*.. 

Warmest day 
Coldest day 

. 15 th 
. 28th 

Gorleston 

Aberdeen 

271 ins. 
■ 2-36 ins* 
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OULD you like to know 
the Ovaltineys’ own 
private code for sending their 
important messages? Would 
you like to understand their 
secret highsigns and signals? 
Well . . . you can join in all 
this fun and learn how to be, 
always fit and healthy. Just 
fill up the coupon now and 
become a member of the 
League of Happy Ovaltineys. 

POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

184 Queen’s Gate, 

London, S.W .7 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Rulebook of the League. 


Name. 


Age. 
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RADIANT VENUS USEFUL AND DEADLY CLOUDS 


And Far-Distant Uranus 

CELESTIAL SPECTACLES 
TO LOOK FOR 

By'the ON Astronomer . 

Venus now appears at about her 
greatest brilliancy, )and on the evening 
of Monday, March 15, will be an 
attractive spectacle with the crescent 
Moon a little way beiow her, to the left. 
Though appearing so close , together, 
actually about 42 million miles separate 
them, the Moon being only 226,000 miles 
away and at her nearest to us on" this 
day. The Moon’s diameter will there¬ 
fore appear about one-seventh greater 
.than when she is farthest from us. 

Venus has now reached the highest 
altitude she will attain in the evening 
shy this year, and as she is now coming 
almost directly toward the Earth she 
appears almost to stand still among 
the stars, only a slight movement being 
apparent for the next fortnight. She will 
then begin to dip down evening by 
evening toward the west as she rapidly 
overtakes the Earth and comes more 
and more between us and tho Sun, so 
that in a month Venus will be gone 
from our view. 

A Weird and Remote World 

This apparent halting of Venus takes 
place not far from where. Uranus 
appears among the stars, and so a 
very good opportunity will occur for 
finding immediately this weird and 
remote world. Actually Uranus is. 
nearly 45 times farther away than 
Venus, since he is now at the immense 
distance from us of 1885 million miles. 
Owing to the ■ presence of moonlight, 
opera or field glasses will be required 
to perceive Uranus; he would otherwise 
be just perceptible to the naked eye. 

The star-map shows the position of 
Uranus relative to Venus and the three 
obvious stars 
of Aries which 
appear above 
her; but Uranus 
with the other 
faint stars 
which are indi¬ 
cated, and are 
of about the 
same sixth mag- 
nitude, will 
require the 
glasses in order 
to see them. The , 
ring shown as 
a broken line indicates. approximately 
the field-Of-view of most'glasses. . 

During ..the next three'Weeks another 
interesting experiment may be made • by 
possessors of powerful field or prismatic 
binoculars, and this, is to .observe the 
narrowing crescent of Venus. It ' is 
necessary, however,, to reduce the in¬ 
tense radiance of Venus by placing a 
piece of smoked or deeply-tinted glass, 
or even a dense photographic film or 
other negative, over the eye-end of the 
glasses. Then the tiny crescent of 
Venus, at present resembling that of 
the Moon on Monday evening next, 
will be distinctly seen. The apparent 
width of the crescent between the 
cusps will. increase .during , the: next 
month, and at the same time the crescent 
will become slimmer, its apparent 
width diminishing as Venus gradually 
comes between us and the Sun, an event 
which will occur on April 18 next. 

In the early mornings of Thursday 
and Friday next, until about an hour 
before sunrise, the planet Mars may be' 
, seen in the, south-west, apparently very 
near to the second-magnitude star 
Beta-in-Scorpius. The rosy.. Mars is 
now much brighter and. interesting to 
observe as he approaches the star and 
then travels away to the left. ’As 
Mars now rises about midnight he will 
soon be visible in the late evening low 
in the eastern sky., G. F. M. 



Venus anfl Uranus In-.the 
same field oJ view next week 


; ‘ THERMIT , 

j To Weld or To Destroy ? 

The age of scientific invention has 
created many things of wide and 
varied application, and made many 
valuable materials , of peace which are 
.also deadly instruments of war. 

There is ho more remarkable illustra¬ 
tion of this fact than tiie Invention of 
thermit, a substance invaluable in peace 
and recently applied to the arts of death.’ 

It was. as long ago as: 1895 that a 
German'chemist. Dr Haris Goldschmidt, 
accidentally hit on what came to be 
called thermit. It consists of a mixture 
of magnetite (magnetic iron oxide) and 
aluminium powder. Ignited by mag¬ 
nesium, this mixture burns at the high 
temperature of about 3000 degrees 
Centigrade. 

This makes thermit of very great use' 
in welding. The compound is varied for 
different uses, nickel being sometimes 
introduced. -It is extremely handy in 
repairing fractured steel shafts or rails 
and in preparing alloys. . 

In the Great War the Germans first 
used this German invention for in¬ 
cendiary bombs. The heat engendered 
by a thermit bomb is so great that 
it is irresistible. Dropped on a building, 
it causes steel to buckle and melt, 
timber to burst into flame, and masonry 
to collapse. A few hundred : thermit 
bombs dropped on a big city would cause 
disastrous conflagrations with which fire- 
brigades would struggle in vain. 

FOR A GENERAL" 
KNOWLEDGE PAPER 

Ludgate Hill Station 

Young people who are harassed by 
general knowledge papers set them by 
ingenious masters may, if tliev choose, 
retaliate with a poser for •'their tor¬ 
mentors. 

Eudgate Hill Station used to be one 
of the busiest and most famous in 
London. Probably most people know 
that by one of the astonishing changes 
brought about in our transport system 
it is now closed to the public. With its 
platforms largely dismantled, it is a 
storehouse and depot for platelayers, 
and a through link enabling goods 
traffic to proceed at speed from the 
north to the south of London and beyond. 

When, then, was it last publicly used ? 
Perhaps not one in ten thousand could 
answer. After sinking into oblivion some 
ten years ago, yielding place entirely 
to , St Paul’s Station, now. known as 
Blacltfriars, Ludgate Hill Station 
returned to active life during King 
George’s Jubilee. Only a few people 
knew, but the streets were so crowded 
with rejoicing multitudes that news¬ 
papers for the South could not be got 
through the ordinary channels to St 
Paul’s Station, so Ludgate Hill Station 
was re-opened, and there special trains 
were made up solely for the carriage of 
newspapers. Afterwards the station 
returned to, the possession of the plate¬ 
layers, but in all likelihood it will have 
another innings as a station when the 
papers have to broadcast to the South 
the good news of the Coronation. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of March 1912 

Friend of R. L. S. Mataafa is dead* 
Mataafa was formerly King of the 
Samoan Islands, and the friend 6f 
Robert Louis Stevenson, the famous 
author of A Child’s Garden of Verse. 

All the SamoanS ; loved Stevenson. 
He lived in a house at the foot of Vailima, 
a, beautiful mountain, and the natives 
used frequently to visit him. ■ He had 
a safe in his house, and they thought 
• that it contained a bottle imp,-and that 
this gave him his fortune. 


Ever since he could think-man has 
wondered at the changing beauty of 
the clouds. 

He has been stirred by the shining 
mists of.the dawn,' the white clouds of,a 
summer noon, the threatening thunder 
clouds with ragged edges bright with 
silver, and all the glowing splendour 
of a brilliant .sunset, when the clouds 
are like blazing gold or tongues of ■ 
crimsori flanie. 

Our poets have long been busy with 
the clouds. Some of their richest 
imagery, has been' born in the skies,; 
and they have taught us to think of 
clouds as stately galleons sailing a blue 
sea above the housetops, as plumes and 
towers and continents of mist, as sheep 
shepherded to new pastures by the 
invisible wind, • Victor Hugo calls them 
the only birds that do not sleep. 

The Mackerel Sky , 

How many kinds of clouds there are! 
Gathering over the hills we may perhaps 
see what arc known as cumulus-nimbus 
clouds. They are perhaps two miles 
deep, and we know them as thunder¬ 
clouds which often come up with the 
wind in awful grandeur. A summer 
morning will bring the cumulus clouds 
like domes and pyramids ; and among 
the commonest of all cloud forms is the 
strato-cumulus, with its heavy dark 
masses usually about 7000 feet up, 
sometimes extending across the whole 
sky. What, are known as alto-cumulus 
clouds arc like foaming waves ; and the 
lovely cirro-cumulus—the dappled cr 
mackerel sky—are nearly always a 
sign ' of fine weather. The highest 
clouds of all arc the cirrus clouds, thin 
wisps of ice crystals which rarely form 
lower than 30,000 feet. i 'V. 

The clouds give us not only a proving- 
picture show by day and night, but also 
the gentle rain, the snow in all its purity, 
and all our rivers, streams, and lakes. 
Our friends, they make possible all the 
varied forms of life, for neither tree 
nor flower nor grass nor human beings 
could live without the rain from the 
clouds. True indeed are Shelley’s words: 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 

flowers. 

From the .seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves, ivhen laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; - 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

A nd laugh as I pass in thunder. 

The Cloud Like a Man’s Hand 

Of the children of Israel we read 
that when they were in tho wilderness : 
The Lord went before them by day in a 
pillar of cloud to lead them the way, and 
by night in a pillar of fire.. And there 
is that stirring Old Testament story of 
how, after Elijah had called down fire 
on Mount Carmel, there appeared in the 
sky a cloud out of the sea, like a man’s 
hand. 

Of anyone who is day-dreaming we 
' say they have their head in the clouds. 

- A proverb reminds us that if there were 
no clouds we should not enjoy the sun- 

S ’line; and Shakespeare says, When 
ouds appear, wise men put on their 
clpaks. One of the oldest bits of good 
cfieer is the expression, There’s a silver 
lining to every cloud. 

TO EVERYONE 

Stop, look, and listen before you cross the 
’ street; 

Use your eyes, ■ use your ears, and then 

use your feet; 

And Cross by the Safeway 
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SOLOMON ISLANDS 
OPENS PARLIAMENT 

The King’s Speech in a 
Distant Outpost 

By Our Correspondent There 

All unknown to us, the CN had a 
correspondent in the Solomon Islands 
when Parliament was opened there. 

The C N would have been sorry to 
miss this important event, and more so 
because, as our little lady describes it, 
something of the meaning of the flag of 
England fluttering in this distant out-' 
post is borne in on us. 

It/was a very nice' sunny morning 
when she crossed the shining clear 
waters from Makambo Islands, in a 
small launch, to reach Tulagi. Mother 
went with her, and they climbed the 
hill to take!their balcony seats on the, 
verandah of the top office” for the 
ceremony. Captain Turner and 41 
Solomon police boys came marching up 
the hill, playing kettledrums and 
bugles. They must have sounded like 
the band at the City of London School 
which plays with such persistent deter¬ 
mination below the C N windows. 

Petals Floating on the Breeze 

The procession wound round the side 
of the official residence to the grassy 
lawn, which might have been an English' 
one except for the flowering trees which' 
scattered their petals on it in the soft 
bre.eze. There the police stood at 
attention, their black skins glistening 
in the sunlight, their smart lava-lava 
kilts coming down to their knees, their 
black, white, or red sashes and brass- 
bound military belts., The Resident 
Commissioner, the Advisory Council 
Member, with Captain Turner, comman¬ 
dant, inspected them. The general 
salute was sounded. 

Then indhors to the Court Room. 
The Members of Parliament (there, were 
eight of them) sat at a long tabic in the > 
middle of the room. They were sworn in. 
The minutes were read. The Resident 
Commissioner, the representative of 
King George, made a speech. 

Parliament was opened. 


THE MAYORESS FROM THE MILL 

Years ago Margaret was a millgirl at 
Salford. Now she is Lady Mayoress of ' 
Manchester. ' 

!She is Margaret Toole, and she has 
been visiting again the mill in which she 
worked for 15s 6d a week, starting at 
five in the morning. She insisted on 
visiting the spinning-room, and looked 
about for the frame by which she had 
stood for hundreds of hours. A man - 
with oily hands hurried tojgreet her as- 
an old .friend ; and when she reached 
the weaving.shed she was met by a 
grey-haired woman who had been 
working ten years in the mill .when 
Margaret was a beginner. It was she 
who had taught Margaret how to spin. 


123 

4778 cars came to tliis country, from . 
abroad in January. ; 

400,000 words are broadcast by the 
BBC every week. 

624,703 people visited the National 
Gallery last year. 

722,976,721 coins were minted in the 
United States during 1936. 

1357,000,000 gallons is the average 
flow of the Thames past Teddington 
every day. 

. £1,054,000 was tho increase in passen- * 
ger receipts on the Southern Railway’s 
electrified area during the past year. 

£20,000,000 is the annual cost to the 
public of the common cold. 

£72,718,669 was the total revenue of 
the L M S R last year. 

£176,418,000 was received by the 
Exchequer in import duties between 
April and January. 
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CHAMPION OF 
LIBERTY 

Madame Roland 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

Mar. 14. Admiral Byng shot at Portsmouth 1757 

15. Julius Caesar assassinated in Rome . 44 bo 

16 . Caroline Herschel born at Hanover . 1750 

17. Madame Roland born in Paris . . 1754 

.18. Sir Robert Walpole died in London . 1745 

19. William Allingham, poet, born in Donegal 1824 

20. Duke of Reichstadt born in Paris . . 1811 

M adame Roland was the greatest 
heroine of the French Revolution. 
A brilliantly clever woman, she early 
became an enthusiastic Republican,:and 
when her husband, a hard-working, but 
rather common¬ 
place man, was 
made Minister of 
the Interior she 
wrote for him the' 
suggestions he made 
to the Parliament 
or to the country. 

As the Revolu¬ 
tion grew more 
violent and blood¬ 
thirsty she and her 
husband drew back 
toward the more moderate party. Then 
both were seized and flung into prison. 
M. Roland escaped. His wife was sent 
to the guillotine, a martyr to her modera¬ 
tion in' a cause she sincerely upheld. 
Her exclamation as she went calmly to 
her death will live as long as the French 
Revolution is remembered : “ O Liberty, 
what cri mes are committed in thy name 1” 
On hearing of her death her husband 
took bis own life, leaving the message 
that he " wished not to remain longer on 
an earth polluted with crimes.’’ 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Next Tuesday Mr Gaddum will 
describe how the queen wasp leaves 
her winter quarters for a suitable place 
in which to build her new home, and 
eventually builds a nest from the pulp 
she produces by chewing rotten wood. 
A description of the life of the wasp’s 
nest in early summer will follow. 

In Friday’s programme Miss Mary 
Somerville will talk about our different 
dialects, with records of children’s 
speech in Devonshire, Derbyshire, and 
London. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Cultivation of Fruit Trees 
and Bushes: by C. H. Middleton. 2.30 
Junior Music—Revision and Tunes :' by 
Thomas Armstrong. . 

Tuesday,; 11.30 The European Situation: 
by Stephen 'King-ITall.' 2.5 'Wasps arid 

Hornets: by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 Daniel 
Defoe : -by Stephen Potter. 3.0 The Art 
of Schubert—Symphonies : Concert Lesson 
by . Thomas Armstrong. . .. . 

Wednesday, 2.5 Vasco da Gama Reaches 
India : by Wray Hunt. 2.30 Biology— 
Partnership : by A. D. Peacock. 
Thursday, 11,30 Amazonia and the Gran 
Chaco : by C. D. Forde and O. Schmieder. 

, 2.5 How Machine Power Changed England : 
by G. M. Boumphrey. 2.30 New Houses 
for Old : by Sybil Clarke. 

Friday, 2.5 Trinidad and British Guiana : 
by I.. Dudley Stamp. 2.30 The Way We 
Speak: by A. Lloyd James and Mary 
Somerville. 3.20 Music Interlude under the 
direction of Scott Goddard. 3.35 Foreign 
Affairs : by Sir Frederick Whyte. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops (2) : by 
D. Cousin. 2.30 Scenes from Dickens’s Tale 
of Two Cities, adapted by William M’Callum 
Clyde. . 

Tuesday, 2.5 Steel in the Raw: by 
PI. Hamilton. 

. Wednesday, 2.30 As National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review: by 
J. Spencer Muirhead. 2.20 Time and Tune 
—How much can you. hear ? by Herbert 
Wiseman. 3.0 Scottish History—French 
Friend ■ and English , Foe by ..Doris M. 
Ketelbey. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech'Training—Short o : 
by Anne PI, McAllister. 2.30 Songs -of 
Ayrshire—Concert directed by Herbert 
Wiseman. • <. , - 


ROLLING THE RAILS 

Altering-the Railway Tune 

LINES LONGER THAN EVER BEFORE 

• In Yorkshire they are rolling (as 
the steel men call it) railway rails 
120 feet long. 

These are the product of the Skinnin- 
grove Iron Company of Saltburn. Never 
before have such long rails been made. 

. They are to the order of the LNER, 
and are to be tried out on the' main line 
at Holme, south of Peterborough. On 
this track fast expresses, such as the 
famous Silver Jubilee, travel every day 
at 90 miles an hour, which is 132 feet 
a second ! 

The object, of course, is to abolish as 
many joints, as possible, and thus to 
improve train-running and reduce noise. 
The tune made by the wheels will change. 

To see steel-rolling is an unforgettable 
sight which no one should miss. What 
the rolling does is to give a lump of steel 
useful shape, such as a plate or bar or 
rail. A rolling-mill consists of two 01- 
more suitable revolving iron cylinders, 
which roll out the white-hot metal in 
very much the same way that a cook 
rolls pastry with a rolling-pin; but how 
different the material rolled out 1 Rolling 
sets up tremendous stresses in the steel, as 
may be imagined, and the process must 
be performed carefully and gradually. 

A CORNISH GULL'S 
HOSPITAL 

Cleaning Off the Oil 

On a cliff in Cornwall is a bird’s 
hospital, where a kindly lady repairs 
the injury done to the seagulls by the 
passing ships. 

Notwithstanding numberless protests 
ships continue to discharge oil into the 
sea. Not all are so careless, but there 
are enough ships doing so as they pass 
Land’s End arid the Lizard to make a 
scum of oil on the waves of the Cornish 
shore. The seagulls are clogged by it, 
their wings cannot lift them, and they 
perish miserably. ' 

Hundreds of seagulls covered with oil 
have been rescued by the hospital lady, 
Miss Phyllis Yglesias of Mousehole, that 
famous fishing village’ by Penzance. 
Fishermen and children bring injured 
birds to her, and the hospital has been 
kept so busy this winter that its 
casualty-ward has had to be enlarged. 

STAINLESS STEEL 

It seems that in telling the 600-year- 
old story of Lord Kitchener’s Japanese 
sword of stainless steel the C N was 
not careful enough about the dates of 
stainless steel’s modern' counterpart. 
Stainless steel was not “ a Sheffield 
product after the war.” 

Lord Kitchener’s sword was made by 
Mosamutsa, the famous Japanese sword- 
maker, in 1390 ; arid a reader assures 
us that he has, and still uses, stainless 
steel knives made by Sheffield firms and 
bought in 1915 and 1917. One set 
was stamped stainless, the other rustless 
steel, and they still bear out these claims. 


C N COMPETITION RESULT 

The first prize of ten shillings in C N 
Competition Number 20 has beenawarded 
to A. Hicks, 21 Mortimer. Road, Ealing, 
London, W13, who sent the neatest 
correct solution, judged by age. 

The twenty Coronation writing sets 
have been awarded to the next in order 
of merit. Here arc the names : 

Barbara Alexander, Cheadle Hulme; -Margaret 
Athertey, Birmingham;- George Baud, Stockport; 
Ellen Carmichael, Dunblane; Alma Cook, West 
-Wimbledon; Hazel Crookes, Sheffield; H. Dallas, 
Preston; Mary Dawe, Leeds; Betty Hall, Stoke-on- 
Trent : Joan Harrison, Woodthorpe ; Keith Hollins- 
head, Newcastle ; Margaret Kemp,-Wirral; Kenneth 
Leeson, Mansfield: Martin Lewis, Ipswich; .Arthur 
Lyon, Harrow; Shirley Pedley, Bradford; Betty 
Prichard, Chingford ; Albert Sewell, Leyton ; Pamela 
Stanford, Fulham; Leonard Whitehouse,Twickenham. 

See next week’s C N for particulars of 
another competition. 



Taste the fruit in fflmvdreeb 





GarfCN 


Tangerine — the Christmas fruit that 
tastes like sweet summer sunshine! 
Among the many real-fruit flavours in 
Rowntree’s Gums and Pastilles, that 
tangerine flavour is unmistakable. 
With lemon, lime, blackcurrant, goose¬ 
berry— and many others — all as 
refreshing as real-fruit I 


And loose 
6 d.llb. 


FRUIT CLEAR gums are hard FRUIT PASTILLES are medium 
And if you like soft confectionery try ‘ juicy-fruits* 

, in packets or loose 6d. ft lb. 



SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL ! 


THE INFANTS HOS- 
PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe—was established in 
1903. for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There' are now 
100 cots ; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in. 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 


THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman : LORD KEMSLEY. 


■Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square^ Westminster, S.W.l. 


- W.I 
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Scout Story by 
Arthur Nettleton 


CHAPTER 1 
The Letter 

'T'iie letter arrived as Jim Wheatley readied 
home for'tea. It was addressed, in 
spidery writing, to " The Secretary, Peewit 
Boy Scouts.” : 

Jim’s face wrinkled as ho began to open 
the envelope. ... 

" This is from somebody who doesn’t 
know much about Scouting/’ he announced 
to Phil Harton, his chum. "Who ever 
heard of a Scout patrol with a secretary ? " 

“ If the writing wasn’t so evidently that 
of an old person I. should guess it came 
from some tenderfoot who wants to join 
the Peewits)” Phil, replied.' “ Anyhow, 
what docs it say ? ’’ . : 

" Here, read it for' yourself. If it isn't 
just about the limit! " 

To the Peewit Boy Scouts (the letter 
began). This is to inform you that 
the undersigned has purchased.. Fair- 
view Manor, and that in no circum¬ 
stances will camping, on the. estate be 
allowed in future. 

. Andrew MacPherson 

Phil mopped his brow as he handed the 
paper baclcto Jim. . . 

" Phew I There go our hopes of another 
pleasant week-end—probably our last camp 
of the season, too,” he said. " I half expected 
we’d have this trouble when Lord Farley 
died and the estate had to be sold. It’s 
plain that this new owner — what’s his 
name, Andrew MacPherson ?—isn’t keen on 
Scouting." 

" The question to decide is, What arc we 
going to do about it ? ” replied Jim. " Some 
of our camp gear happens to be down there, 
on the estate. What is going to happen 
to that ? ” ' ’’ . ■ 

Jim’s question remained unanswered for 
' a moment, and he saw Phil glance sharply 
at the clock and then look through the 
window of the cottage. , : 

Not much was to be seen outside, for' the 
early autumn evening was overcast, and 
dark clouds hung over -the countryside. It 
was toward two bicycles propped against 
the garden fence that Phil gazed. 

“ I guess it’ll be no use arguing with any¬ 
body who has a name like Andrew Mac¬ 
Pherson," he declared at last.- “ My idea is 
that we'd better let him think we're not 

bothered about his old estate. And we’ll show. -p i[E fl 00( j s at Monkey ville were getting 
our unconcern best if we set off at once and 1 QAririn= rw ww, „ nir . 

bring back that camping gear without delay. 

JXInLm nKrini' on linni" oormt* +lrn oirrlti 


. " lie needn’t have any fear about that,” 
Jim said, as they went toward the building. 
“ Look at that sky. There’s a thunder¬ 
storm brewing. If we’ve back home before 
it breaks we shah be lucky.” 

CHAPTER 2 

A Discovery 

As matters later turned out, they had lit 
their lamps and cycled only a mile 
down the road toward home when large 
drops of rain began to patter down. The 
storm broke with a vivid flash of lightning 
and a crash of thunder that seemed to split 
the heavens directly overhead. 

“ The bridge I ” Jim shouted through the 
storm. " It’s just in front, and we can 
shelter there." - 

They rode as they had never ridden 
before, speeding through the darkness 
toward the point where the railway crossed 
the road. In the shelter of the arch they 
dismounted. 

" We’re dry enough here; until the rain 
stops,” Phil announced. Then lie sniffed 
deeply. " I say, do you smell anything ? ” 

Jim inhaled strongly through liis nostrils. 

"There’s a smell like brimstone,” he 
replied, in a puzzled tone. 

He began to look around, seeking an 
explanation.. Phil too was trying to solve 
the mystery. It. was he who made the 
discovery that brought a cry from both of 
them. 

Wjth a shout of dismay, he pointed to 
the stonework of the bridge. A jagged 
crack was visible. It stretched from the 
top of the arch to the ground. It was wide 
enough to admit his hand, and even- as he 
made the discovery a little shower of 
mortar and stones came tumbling down. 

“ That flash • of lightning—it must have 
struck right here! If we’cl been two 
minutes earlier—" Jim paused, liis face 
whitening at the thought. 

But Phil was thinking of something else. 

" The nine-sixteen train Irom Jfjrtown 
conies this‘way I " he cried; “ Jim, we’ve 
got to do something I ”, • 

Jim looked at liis watch. " It’s now 
nine-twenty,” lie exclaimed. " What can 
we do ? She’s alreadv on her way.” - 


" She’s tearing toward this bridge and 
probable disaster 1 We’ll have to think 
hard, and think quickly. We’ve only five 
minutes to find a way of warning the 
driver." . 

Jim was now dashing from the shelter of 
the arch and was scrambling up the em¬ 
bankment toward the line. His chum 
followed breathlessly, and together they 
peered along the metals. The , storm had 
abated considerably and the sky was 
lighter, but there was yet no sign of the 
approaching express. 

On the other hand, neither were the 
. Scouts able to discern anything that would • 
help them. The line was as straight as a 
ramrod, and no signal posts were visible. 
Jim, who had thought of climbing one and 
putting the arm at danger, gave a cry of 
dismay. He and Phil might run along the 
track and attempt to. attract the-engine- 
driver’s attention by‘waving-to him, but 
the clianccs of making him understand in' 
that way were remote. 

Yet a hundred or more lives probably 
depended upon his being warned. Jim 
felt sick as he pictured the train thundering 
through the darkness toward disaster. 

Two more precious minutes had passed 
before' Phil, suddenly began scrambling 
down the embankment again, 

“ Stay whereyou arc," hecommanded Jim. 

" But be ready to help. I’ve got a plan.” 

CHAPTER 3 

Another Surprise 

'T'o Jim, waiting anxiously, the next few 
* moments seemed like a nightmare. If 
Phil had a plan he appeared to be taking a 
long time over it. : , 

■" Here—grab this! " . 

A gasp of thankfulness escaped from 
Jim as lie leaned down and grasped the 
object which his chum was holding out. 
The red lamp from the rear of Phil’s bicycle 
was in Jim’s hands. He understood the 
plan at once, and was racing between the 
metals before bis chum had reached the 
top of the embankment again. 

"Don’t wait for me!” Phil yelled.. 

But Jim had no intention of doing so. 
Somewhere in the distance a whistle shrilled. 
It spurred Jim onward, as he stumbled along 
the sleepers. 

He ran as he had never run before, 
heedless of the rain that still pattered down. 


Jacko lets go 


We’ve about an hour to cover the eight 
miles on our'bikes before dark, and we can 
do! it if we set off at once. Come on. The 
sodner we get there, the more we’ll annoy 
Old Miser Mac.”.. 

The shortest road to the Fairview Estate 
Stretched out apross country, an undulating 
route passing fdw houses. Even tlie railway 
through these ^iarts seemed to prefer a 
different way, though it did cross the road 
by a bridge at one point. Jim and Phil 

rode along silently. They were saving their 
breath in order to get the utmost speed out 
of : their machines, for the drab clouds 
seemed to bo growing darker. 

" We’ll just grab the kit and get back as 
sharp as we can,” Jim .suggested, as they 
approached the lodge gates at last. "It's 
going to be Jighting-up time before we’ vo 
finished,’ and I think’ the oil in my rear 
lamp is low already.” 

• Phil beat a rat-tat-tat on the door of the 
lodge, and stepped back as a man appeared. 
He. saw at once that the fellow was a new¬ 
comer to the estate, and that he was in no 
good humour; 

", We’vecome for our camping kit, if you 
please,” said. Phil. ■ “According to this 
letter, w'e’ro not to camp on the estate any 
more. But, of course; wo shall need the 
camp gear we left here. It’s .in the barn 
over there.” * ''' 

- “ I’ve orders to allow nobody in the 
grounds—particularly Scouts,” frowned the 
iodgekeeper gruffly. . “ And orders is 
orders-” 

" B-but,” gasped Jim, " surely we can 
take away the things that belong to us'I " 

" I dunno. Mr MacPherson said-” 

" If you refuse to stretch a point and let 
us have our kit there’s only one thing to 
do,” put.in Phil rather angrily. “We shall 
have to demand to see Mr MacPherson him¬ 
self. Perhaps he will listen to us.” 

"That’s just what he can’t do—least¬ 
ways, pot just now. Mr MacPherson left for 
London this morning." The man paused 
and seemed to be thinking deeply. " Still, 
I suppose it’ll be all right,” he went on 
after a minute. “ But no wasting time, 
understand. You go straight to the barn, 
and come straight back.” ! 


serious. One morning Jacko came 
in with the news that the water was 
right over the main road. 

" Then that means we are cut off from 
the shops,” exclaimed Mother Jacko. 

“Shops!”; snorted her husband'. 
“ How am I to get to the office, do you 
think ? That’s more important than 
your bits of.shopping, I fancy.” 


Jacko had no objection. ■ ten 
minutes he'was off, the basket in one 
hand and two half-crown’s and the shop¬ 
ping list in the other. 

The country all round was a sight. 
Not a blade of grass was to be seen; 
nothing but a great sheet of water. 

“ Coo ! ” whistled Jacko. “ I shouldn’t 
be surprised if it’s oyer the bridge," 

But it wasn’t. The bridge stood high 



Jacko let out a yell 


“ You -won’t think so,” retorted 
Mother 'Jacko, “ if you come home and 
find nothing in the house for your 
supper.” . 

Jacko grinned. 

“ You can get round by Windwliistle 
Farm,” he volunteered. 

. “ Thank you for nothing,” barked his 
father, none too pleased at the prospect 
of an hour’s walk on squelching mud. 

“ It’s a pity Adolphus is laid lip,” 
sighed Mother Jacko, “or lie could have 
taken your father round in no time. 
Now, don’t run off,” she added. “I 
shall want you to fetch some things from 
the Stores.” 


and dry. As Jacko crossed ho stopped 
and leaned over the rail. 

“ Hello ! ” cried a voice. 

It was Chimp ! He had come to have 
a look round. 

“ Hello ! ” cried Jacko, waving his 
basket. 

Unfortunately, as lie swung round the 
basket caught the top of the rail and 
shot out of his hand. 

Jacko let out a yell. 

But it had gone, -with Mother Jacko’s 
shopping list and the two half-crowns, 
sailing serenely farther and farther away. 

- By the time he had got it back Jacko 
was feeling a trifle damp. 
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Once, when his lamp flickered, he slackened 
liis pace to turn up more wick, but he was 
away again after the shortest pause. He 
could hear Phil running behind; but his 
ears were mainly intent upon catching the 
rumble of the approaching train. 

It loomed out of the darkness suddenly, 
and he stepped aside with the lamp raised 
above his head. With a roar like thunder 
the train tore past him. 

He waved his lamp wildly. 

. For an instant his heart was in his mouth. 
Had the driver failed to see the danger 
signal ? 

A hissing and screeching of brakes gave 
the answer. As Jim.turned and ran aftqr 
the slowing coaches lie could have" yelled 
for joy. When the locomotive stopped"its 
Iront buffers were a bare three yards from 
the bridge.- 

Jim found Phil explaining matters to the 
engine-driver, while passengers'leaned. out 
of the windows .and demanded the reason ■ 
lor the delay, J ■, 

“ You’ve certainly proved yourselves ■ 
true Scouts,” said the guard,' who" had 
descended from his van and was examining 
the shattered bridge. " If we’d crossed at 
full speed it could never have withstood 
the strain." . ~ 

It was decided to back the train : to 
Martown, and at the guard’s suggestion, 
Jim and Phil went with him, taking, their 
bicycles in the van. 

“There’ll be a report to make,” they 
were told, " and the company will want to 
tliank you.” ' ■ " '' 

By the time the station was reached the 
news of the escape had leaked' 1 out among 
th6 . passengers, and tlie Scouts became . 
heroes. ' . - 

“ What I’m wondering,” Phil whispered 
to his Chum, “ is .how we’re going to get 
back home. ’ We’re fifteen miles away 
now, and that rear lamp of yours won’t 
last more than half the distance! ” 

. He didn’t mean his words to be overheard, 
but they were— 7 by a small man in a sombre 
suit and a dark ulster. He was' carrying a 
leather document wallet. 

“If that is your only trouble you can 
travel home with mo,” said this man, as ho 
approached them. “I’m hiring a taxi, 
and I’d like to'have your company.-- We' 
can fasten your bicycles on the back,” 

■ Tlie journey with this stranger proved so 
enjoyable that the taxicab had covered 
twelve miles almost before the Scouts 
realised the fact. The vehicle slowed to a 
; standstill at a pair of tall iron gates, and 
Jim jumped down to .open them. Phil, 
watching him from the taxi, saw him sud¬ 
denly stare in amazement. From the 
adjoining lodge a figure had appeared; ■' 

“ This—this is Fairview Manor !” Jim 
blurted out, as he returned to Phil. 

The stranger who had brought them • 
seemed to give a little chuckle, though the 
Scouts weren’t quite sure about this. 

" Yes, this is Fairview Manor,” came tlie 
. reply. . 

Then you are Mr Andrew MacPherson! ” 

exploded Phil, taking in the situation. 

" We received a letter from‘yotr today.” 

“ What an astonishing coincidence ! ” 
said the other. “ Yes, J am Andrew. Mac¬ 
Pherson.” There appeared to be a twinkle 
in his eye, but it'disappeared as lie spoke 
again. “ This letter, what was it about ? ” 
Jim fished in his pocket. “ Here it is,” 
he announced. 

Mr MacPherson read it carefully before lie 
looked up. Then: “I never signed this 
letter ! ” he said. 

" You mean your signature is a forgery ?” 
" Not exactly. You see, my secretary 
deals with all the affairs connected.with the 
Fairview Estate. This letter is signed witli 
a rubber stamp—he has authority to do so, 
so far as my ordinary correspondence is 
concerned. And he also had instructions 
from me to write a letter in this strain to 
you. 1 Tomorrow he will receive some further, 

, instructions.: . Can you guess what they 
! will be ? " ■; . T. . 

Jim and Phil thought they, knew, but 
, they didn’t say .so at once. . 

! “ This incident tonight has altered ' my 
ideas about you Scouts! Tomorrow a letter 
will be'sent to you cancelling this one. 
What is more, it will gi.ve you permission 
to make fuller use than ever of the Fairview 
Estate for camping purposes.” ' 

When the- promised letter arrived Phil 
and Jim were surprised to receive a package 
at the same time. It contained two brand- 

new cycle lamps I On a card was inscribed, 
in spidery writing : 

: Put these on your bicycles,: but- never let 
the oil get low, , Remember, a Scout should 
always Be Prepared, ..., ......... 

THE END 
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Epics of Conquest in 

Story and Picture 

A WORI& OF AMAZING INTEREST 



There will be 
many beautiful 

PLATES 

m FULL DOLOUR 

o 

Superb 

Supplements in 

ART 

PHOTOGRAVURE 

© 

Specially 
Drawn 

MAPS & SECTIONAL 
DRAWINGS 

WONDERS OF WORLD EN 
GINEERING, ' although of igrea 
interest to everyone, will be c 
especial help to those who intern 
to become engaged in the professio: 
of engineering. 

A big demand is anticipated, am 
the only way to make certain of 
copy of each Part as published t 
by placing a standing order with 
your Newsagent. This magnificen: 
work costs but id. per day. Buy 
Parts 1 and 2 NOW. 


PARTS 1 & 2 
OH SALE TODAY 

Complete in about 
50 Weekly Parts 
with 2,000 Superb 
Pictures 


Man’s conquest over Nature is the thrilling 
theme of this inspiring, romantic and 
practical work, the greatest and most com¬ 
plete survey of the engineering marvels of 
. all times and of all countries ever offered to 
the public. 

It is informative and stimulating, delving 
into the past, looking into the future, telling 
the imperishable story of engineering pro¬ 
gress and the part it has played in building 
. up the marvellous world in which we live 
today. The ingenuity of man, the courage 
of the pioneers and the heroism that over¬ 
came well-nigh insuperable obstacles have 
brought us the great bridge, the railway, the' 
aeroplane, the steelworks, the wireless 
station, the wonderful dam, the powerful 
generating station, and a thousand other 
things which are milestones on the never- 
ending highway of human achievement. 
WONDERS OF WORLD ENGINEERING 
tells us how these things came into.being 
and what tremendous developments await 
us in the days to come. More interesting 
than a magazine, more .thrilling than a 
novel, this wonderful new publication .is the 
work of practical engineers and craftsmen, 
and is enlivened by the most remarkable 
collection of engineering photographs ever 
brought together. 
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of taking 

HALIBUT LIVER OIL 



When children get peaky and run-down give them a daily dose of 
Haliborange. This delicious combination of the finest Halibut Liver 
Oil and Orange juice is an invaluable help in safeguarding their health 
in the winter when fresh air and sunshine are lacking. The Halibut 
Liver Oil gives Vitamins A & D in highly concentrated form and the 
Orange juice provides the important Vitamin C. There is such a 

COMPLETE ABSENCE OF 
FISHY TASTE 

and it is so delicious 
that all children take 
it eagerly, j 

Haliborange is very 
simple to' give or 
take—just half a tea- 
spoonful for baby 
rising to a table¬ 
spoonful for adults, 
so start your family 
onHaliborange now. 



A British trawler battling its way through the North Atlantic in the search 
for Halibut , which are caught on a line at a depth of 500 feet or more. 


Halib 


orange 

Haliborange is obtainable 9 //T n A l/Z 
from all” chemiits, prices */^ 

Get a bottle from your chemist to-day. 

ALLEN St HANBURYSLtd., 37Lombard St.,London,E.C.3 



Eocmi^ansEHiBiHfBLa j» jcLBiBna 


The only thing 
that does me 
good for Colds" 

A 



“ Vapex is the only thing that has 
ever done me good. .'.If 1 get a 
cold I at once take a few drops 
on my hanky and in a few hours 
I am fit and well again. I tell 
all my friends about it and they 
- come back and thank me... They 
say the same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find Vapex 
is the very best ."; 

R. L., Hackney, E.9. 

Try Vapex for yourself and you 
will never be without it again. 
The relief it gives is marvellous. 

It clears - the head .and quickly 
breaks up the most stuffy cold. 

Of Chemists ' sj- & 3 /- 

V.I46 THOMAS KERFOOT 8c CO., LTD, 

rtar*. CPC 


For GROWING 
CHILDREN— 

EPHCO JUICE of GRAPES 

l 

is no drug, and yet It enriches the 
Blood and assists those rapid growing 
limbs and muscles . . ... helps to 
sustain thatgenerous energy which in 
Childhood they are lavish to display 

IT IS NECESSARY 

■ f babyhood onwards to adolescence. 

No Mother should be without It. Give 
..•.the Kiddies Grape Juice Freshets ..,, 
a pleasant energy-giving sweet which 
they will love. 1 


IN DOTTLES 1/6 each :: IN PASTILLE 
FORM Gd. per packet. 

From all chemists and stores, or post paid 
direct from 

EPHCO JUICE COMPANY 

3/ IVIUlicent Road, W.B., NOTTINGHAM 


ST MUST BE EPHCO 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the vvorld 
for 1 is a year. See below.. 
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-Every Thursday 2d 


. Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Beheaded Word 

Complete I denote a cus¬ 
tom;' behead me and I 
am a herb ; behead again, and 
I am a period of time. 

Answer next tveelt 

The Skipper of Skye 

'Xhere was an old skipper of 
Skye; 

Whose eyes hardly ever were dry; 
At each change of wedther 
He’d shake like a feather, 

Then sit down and have a good 
cry. ■ 

' This Week in Nature 
'J'he red deer are dropping 
their antlers. In Britain 
these' animals occur wild 
only in the Highlands of 
Scotland and a few districts 
of England and Ireland, but 
they have a wide distribution 
in the temperate regions of 
Europe and Western Asia. 
While dropping their antlers 
the. older males, or - stags, 
retire to solitary places, leav¬ 
ing the females, or hinds, with 
the young stags, who do not 
lose their antlers. 

Guess This . . 

I TRAIL o’er fields and hills. 

Cut off liiy tail and you 
A boy or girl will leave behind. . 
Curtail again, and you will find 
That father conies in view. 

Answer next wcelt 

] . .* Softening Hard Water 
Some water, particularly that 
. which is drawn from a 
well, is very hard’ and soap 
does not lather easily in it. 
When using soap an oatmeal 
bag will be useful. 

Into a thin cotton bag put 
some .medium quality oat¬ 
meal/ Tie the bag and swirl 
it round in the basin for a 
few moments and it will be 
found to Lave the effect of 
softening the water. 

Icl on Pario Fransais 


What Towns Are Hidden Here ? 



TWO friends went for a long walking tour. If the words represented 
by these pictures are placed in a certain order the initials will 
spell the name, of the town where they began and the finals will 
show where the tour ended. Answer next week 


He Knew 

A. local inhabitant 


fourteen pennies will be' 
was needed, or, if the coins are 
accosted by a stranger in worn, fifteen. The mistake is 
the High Street. - really due to an optical 

-- . ... . . . illusion. When the pile of 

pennies is level with the. 
shilling you will find that the 
pile looks much higher,than, 
the silver coin Af they are 
moved a foot apart. -! 




Lo Jardin^ 

garden 

. La bonne est dans ie.jardin, elie 
dtend le linge sur la corde a 
speller 

• ! The 'maid is in the garden, 
hanging out the clothes, '' 


" Which is the quickest way 
to reach the station, please ? ” 
asked the stranger. 

“Run, man.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Venus and Uranus 
are in the b 
S outh-West. In S 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
South and 
Jupiter in the 
South-East, 

The picture 
shows the' 1 
Moon at seven o’clock on Monday 
evening, March 15 - ■■ 

Safety First 

The aviator’s wife is strange . 

In one way, beyond doubt; 
Her heart rejoices wheffshe sees- 
• Her husband down and out, 

How Many Pennies ? . . 

JJold a shilling with its edge 
ciu the table and ask a 
friend how many coins will 
be required to make a pile of 
pennies that will come to the 
level of thA top of the shilling. 
' He is not likely 'to say more 
than nine. Actually at least 


What Ami? 

AS to'niy age, if "you had never 
... heard, , j 

You’d think, me ancient by my 
■ hoary beard; ' 1 ' 

Yet my existence will! so short 
. appear, : j 

I never yet was known to live a 
year, ;..' Li i ' 
Unless in climates far from 
Britain’s shore, 

;\Vhere.Thave lived forages here¬ 
tofore. " . i 

At': my approach 1 piake the 
stoutest yield, , 

And'cause whole armies spoil to 
' quit the field.' Answer next week 


FIvc-Minuto Story 

The Lame Dog 

H arry was going so fast 
tiiat poor Ethel found 
it hard work to keep up with 
his long legs. ~ v - 

’ " Hurry I ” he said to his 
sister. " That reliearsal has 
made us late.” 

" Yes, and we don’t want 
our lame dog to have to 
struggle over the stile without 
our help," said Ethel, trot¬ 
ting sturdily. 

"By Jove! He lias got 
over 1 ” cried Harry, as they 
turned the bend of the lane. 
“ There he goes plodding along 
with lfis parcels. I wonder 
why he didn’t wait for us.” " 
Give him a'yell," sug¬ 
gested Ethel. She herself wqs 
too badly out of breath to be 
able to shout very, loudly 
just then. 

Hallo ! III ! Wait for us 
and we’ll carry your parcels I ” 
shouted Harry. 

The figure, which was al¬ 
most out of sight, for it was 
growing dark now,' 'stopped 
and turned. 

The children scrambled over 
the stile and ran toward the 
waiting man. ' ' J 

“But this isn’t pur lame 

said Ethel. 

■ ; > ’ t 
Sorry, sir, wo made a mis¬ 
take,” said-Harry. \ 

“ Do I look like a lame 
dog ? ” said the stranger, with 
a smile. 

. Harry laughed. . “ Tpat’s 
what yve call our neighbour, 
old Mr Smith,” lie said,' “ ever 
since we helped him along 
with his shopping one even¬ 
ing, and he .quoted that bit 


dog, 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

‘Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues bclovi. Answer next week 
, Reading Across. X. The Iron Road. 7, Europe’s largest land bird. 13. 
Charity.- 14. Coniferous tree of great size. 16. An S-iike moulding in architec¬ 
ture. 17. Summit.- 18. Behaviour. SO. Compass point.* SI. A nobleman. 
S3. Depression made by a cartwheel. 34. South Africa’s gold-producing area. 
27, Actual. 20. A foray. 31. To assign. 33. Discourse, 38. Help. 38. Auto- 
.mobile Association.* 39. All correct.* 40. Snakelike fish. 41. Printer’s measure. 
‘43. Myself. .44. Neat. 45. To deprive of covering.; 48. High mountains. 


NATURE'S NAMESAKES 


>The flight 
of the 
Humming-Bird 
is very rapid; 
S* so is that 
of the 

Hawk- 
Moth 




The Paper 
for the Boy 
of Today! 


The. best, and nothing but the 

best! That is MODERN BOY'S 

slogan,, and in its' pages are 
thrilling fiction, splendid action 
photographs and drawings, .and 
fascinating chats about Flying, 
Motors and Motor Racing, Rail¬ 
ways, Hobbies, and all those 
things youth is most interested 
in. MODERN BOY is the paper 
to keep boys Right Up to Date. 
Buy a copy today.' 


MODERN 

BOY 

■ livery Saturday, at all Newsagents - 

2 d 



Those Who Come & Those Who Go 
JJere are the figures for 
11 *. births and deaths in 10 
. towns for the four weeks up to 
February 20, compared with 
corresponding weeks in 1936. 

DIRTHS DEATHS 


1937 


4929 +761 


1759 

1351 

666 

553 

272 

228 

216 

432 

109 


1930 


Reading Down. . 1 . Rodent, 
wn. 4. 


3. Plant yielding a medicine. . 3. To make 
known. 4. Linnaean Society.* 5. jC unit. 6. Four seasons. 7. An enticement. 
8. A kind of vase. 9. In the direction of. 10. A memorandum book. 11. To tear 
apart. IS. River famous in song. 15 , One who beats a drum. 18. Ebon. 19. 
Holds a fire. 22. Royal Engineers.* 25. The three-toed sloth. 20. Level. 
28. Behold. 29. Royal Navy.* 30. Poems. -32. Used for propelling a boat. 
34. Came face to face. 35. A high priest. 37. A mischievous fellow. 39. Order 
of Merit.* 42. Child’s name for mother. . 


TOWN 

London 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Belfast 
Edinburgh 
Cardiff 
Coventry 
Plymouth 
Oxford 
Grimsby 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What Ami? Flag-ship , 
Jumbled Musical Composers. Elgar, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Strauss, 
Handel, Sullivan. 

Rhyming Conundrum. Life 
Beheading. Bladder, ladder, adder . 


1751 

1498 

-690 

562 

257 

163 

242 

131 

147 


1937 

4767 

1564 

1480 

666 

751 

236 

234 

272 

75 

139 


1938 

4859 

1463 

844 

623 

596 

244 

150 

252 

73 

•101 


about lame dogs and stiles." 

“•I know,’-' said the .man. 
" Your friend got a lift, I 
think. I saw someone with a 
car hail him in' High Street 
just now. So he doesn’t heed 
your help, you see.” 

“ Perhaps we. could give 
you a hand, sir;"'said Harry. 

“ Ah, will you ? " was the 
reply. “ My arms do ache, 
I’ll admit; but if I hadn’t 
brought these books from the 
station’I should have had to 
wait until Monday for them— 
nnd I’m looking forward to a 
’ good week-end's reading," he 
added. 

“ All books ? ” said Ethel. 

“ Yes, and some of them, 
i are travel books, with heaps 
! of pictures,” said the man. 

’ " How about coming along to 
my house after. tea and 
having a look at them, if you 
can fit in your homework ? ” 

" No homework tonight, 
because we are giving a school 
concert tomorrow," explained 
Ethel. “ We were wondering 
how we should get through the 
evening with nothing to do.” 

The evening passed very 
happily with their new friend, 
and proved to be the first of 
many when he shared the 
treasures of his bookshelves 
with the children. 
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Cakes Cost Less 
> when made at home < 

Make your own cakes and save money 
—as much as a shilling on a large fruit 
cake. Success is certain if you do as 
Professional cooks do. Use plain 
flour and vary the amount of baking 
powder for different recipes.. Be sure 
. the baking powder you use is_ 


BAKING POWDER 
The Best In the World 


52,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Satisfying, will be supplied this winter to hungry 
East-End Childreh, funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal, 25/- for 100. 
How many may we entertain as your Quests ? 
R.S.V.P. to TIIE REV. PERCY JNESON, Supt., 

EAST END MISSXOlSr, 

Central nail, Bromley St., Commercial RS., Stepney, E.l 


STAMP COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT FREE!! 


Whether you are a new stamp-collector or a seasoned 
philatelist, you will find the contents of this wonderful 
advertising offer of great use. They include : DUPLIOATM 
BOOK iu which Is incorporated a millimetre perforation 
measurer, 34 different stamps, packet of stamp mounts, 
.metal, watermark finder, . 100 titles of. -countries. 
Amongst the stamps are fine- sots of Colonials, Bohemia. 
Hungary, Philippines, 1 '-old -Oanadians, Indiana and 
Australians,'also Swiss. Finally, to the first 500 appli. 
cants, two ’splendid sets of 5 Esthonia and 5 Latvia. 
Just-send 2d. postage requesting approval*. 


USB URN &, TOWNSEND (O.J 


iverpool 3. 



AND KEEP WELL 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated I’ross, Ltd., The Flcctway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: The 
J lcetway House. lb is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere; 11s a year : 
Ss bd for six months. It can also be obtained from the Solo Agents for Australia and.Ncw Zealand; Messrs Cordon & Crotch, Ltd,; and for South Africa ; Central News Agency, Ltd. March 13, 1037. ' " T 
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